WHAT ARE WE TO THINK OF 
M. COUE? 


HE theory of Emile Coué has provoked of late much 
thought and discussion. Following swiftly on the 


psycho-analytic rage, and robbing it of its glamour, 
Auto-Suggestion has still more profoundly stirred the popu- 
lar imagination. Its simplicity and unlimited adaptability, 
combined with its inexpensiveness, has contributed to its 
popularity. The well-known formula, ‘ Day dy day, in every 
way, | grow better and better,” which is its kernel, has be- 
come for some an inspiration, while for others, scoffers by 
nature, a source of endless fun. Meanwhile, Emile Coué 
has been hailed by many as a prophet and a wonder-worker. 
Men say that he has opened the gates of a terrestrial paradise 
wherefrom pain, sickness, worry, and “ life’s created bur- 
dens,” “the former things ” of the old world are banished. 
His teachings are out-spreading into the domains of educa- 
tion and social science. His influence radiates far afield 
from Nancy, and by some it is asserted that his name will live 
for ever, and that his place among the gods is secure. 

The claims made by enthusiasts on behalf of the Coué 
method are stupendous. It is said that ninety-seven fer cent 
of the forty thousand patients that pass through his hands 
yearly at Nancy are cured or greatly benefited. No type of 
disease withstands his healing system. Organic trouble and 
functional trouble alike are said to yield to suggestion. The 
paralysed use again their dead limbs, consumptives regain 
their strength, ulcers are healed, partial blindness, deafness 
and dumbness, together with all kinds of nervous disorders, 
mental or physical, are cured. And yet, the wonder-worker 
himself disclaims any credit. “I have never cured anyone,” 
he says. ‘‘ My patients cure themselves. I show them how 
to do so, voila tout.” ‘‘ Denial of the dignity of disease is 
one of the characteristics of Coué’s clinic,” writes Charles 
Baudouin.' “ No homage is paid to it as a dread monarch. 
It is gently ridiculed. Its terrors are made to appear second- 
rate and its victims end by laughing at it.” In fine, even 
unsympathetic scientists are forced by facts to admit that 

* Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, by Charles Baudouin, p. 79. 
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there is “something in it,” although, needless to say, they 
discount to a very great extent the extravagant claims put for- 
ward by Emile Coué’s followers. 

Though the method of Emile Coué is already well known, it 
may be well to describe it briefly. It is simple in the extreme. 
The patient, no matter what his complaint may be, is taught 
to suggest to himself that he is improving and getting cured. 
This suggestion takes the form already quoted—* Day dy day, 
in every way, 1] grow better and better.” The formula may 
of course be amplified and adapted to special circumstances, 
or particularized so as to apply directly to certain ailments or 
disabilities, whether physical or mental. The formula is to be 
repeated many times over, when the mind is blank, or rather 
when attention is not held or occupied. Drowsy moments 
before or after sleep; occasions when one is quite relaxed, 
and when the senses are lulled, and the mind at ease, are 
best. At such moments entrance into the “ unconscious ” 
is supposed to be easiest—and the aim of the method is to 
win admittance for the suggestion into the “ unconscious.” 
The idea contained in the formula, of growing improvement, 
will, when assimilated by the unconscious mind, gradually 
work out the cure through organic agencies. Such is in brief 
the theory and practice of Coué, which has held sway in the 
““New Nancy School” since 19I!10. 

The central point to discuss, amid all the hurly-burly of 
fancy, theory, and superficial psychology which circles around 
the term Auto-Suggestion, now heavily laden with various 
meanings, is the time-honoured problem of the influence of 
mind on matter. How far can the mind control the physical 
functions of the body? In what manner does it exercise its 
control? Modern psychology has gathered a rich harvest 
of illustrations of mind-influence from the fields of hypno- 
tism, neurasthenia and social phenomena. There is nothing 
whatever new in the doctrine that men are very suggestible. 
We imitate consciously and unconsciously in a thousand ways. 
Environment, and all that makes up environment, whether 
physical or psychical, influences us enormously both phy- 
sically and mentally. It is nothing new to say that we 
suggest ourselves into and out of various maladies. Nor in 
that aspect of Auto-Suggestion which emphasizes the motive 
force of images, sentiments and ideas, is there anything 
new. Half a century ago the impulse-power of images and 
thoughts had been very fully dealt with. As regards the 
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facts and instances adduced in explanation and support of 
the new theory, it would be difficult to find anything not pre- 
viously fully recorded and carefully analysed. The idea 
even of curing by systematic suggestioning is very old—and 
systems perhaps more worthy of adoption than that of M. 
Coué have been devised, although they have failed to attract 
public attention. Indeed, in spite of the extravagant claims 
made on behalf of M. Coué by some of his commentators,* 
his chief merit, apart of course from his practical work, is the 
fact that he emphasizes once more the part that suggestion 
plays in life, bringing out its therapeutic bearings, and offers 
a simple and, for some, a helpful method of calling into play 
the latent recuperative resources of our nature. 

The word suggestion has come to have a rather technical 
meaning in the New Nancy School. Binet’s definition, “a 
moral pressure exercised by one person over another,” has 
been rejected, and emphasis is laid on the assimilation of the 
idea by the unconscious mind. If I happen to mention casu- 
ally to a friend that a certain book is very interesting, I am 
not exercising a moral pressure of any kind, and yet it may 
be that the idea I have, so to say, thrown into my friend's 
mind may be assimilated quite unconsciously, and he may 
procure the book and read it. This is a typical instance of 
suggestion in the strict sense. It is not hetero-suggestion 
according to the Nancy School. True, the idea comes from 
me, but it enters my friend’s mind, makes a part of it, is 
assimilated by it as his own. In this assimilation which leads 
to action suggestion consists—and it is always auto-sugges- 
tion, self-suggestion. “All suggestion,” says Baudouin, “ is 
auto-suggestion.” It is a putting into operation of the ideo- 
reflex power which exists in us all. It is intra-individual, 
not inter-individual. It is not subjection to or submission 
to the will of another. It is the assimilation and transforma- 
tion of an idea into an act, through sub-conscious agencies. 
Such is the manner in which suggestion is explained in the 
new school 

The psychological theory on which Auto-Suggestion is 


» Cf. Le Gouvernement de Soi-méme, by Antonin Eymieu, S.J., Premiére 
Série (Perrin et Cie, Paris, 1905). Also, Will-Power, by R. J. Ebbard 
(The Modern Medical Publishing Company, 1902), wherein an almost identical 
system of suggesting by formulae is to be found (pp. 133, 232). 

* Cf. The Practice of Auto-Suggestion, by C. Harry Brooks (Allen and Un- 
win, 1922). Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, by C. Baudouin (Allen and Un- 
win, 1922). 
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based is thus formulated. ‘“ The thought we think de- 
termines not only our mental states, our sentiments and 
emotions, but the delicate actions and adjustments of our 
physical bodies.” This principle is much more clearly and 
accurately formulated by Father Eymieu in Ze Gouvernement 
de Soi-méme, wherein he treats very fully of idea-force: 


“ L’idée incline a l’acte dont elle est la représentation.” “Toute 
idée, dans toute conscience tend 4 provoquer l’acte. L’influence 
des idées introduites dans la conscience se prolonge jusqu’ a ce 
qu’elles aient été effacées par une idée plus forte. L’idée se de- 
veloppe non seulement par une évolution intime vers l’acte cor- 
respondant, mais encore par une association avec les idées et les 
phénoménes connexes vers une ensemble ordonné. “ 


Father Eymieu treats of self-suggested maladies and cures, 
and shows how an idea (in the wide sense) or an image may 
be regarded as the commencement of the act. His explana- 
tion or analysis of this phenomenon is worth recording. Dis- 
tinguishing between spiritual knowledge and knowledge of 
the senses, he points out that the former type of knowledge 
corresponds io the free will, while the latter type corresponds 
to blind and inevitable impulse. As, however, sensation or 
sense knowledge always accompanies spiritual knowledge, 
there is in every idea the element of an involuntary or neces- 
sary impulse (appétit fatal). It is on account of this sense- 
impulse that every idea tends to produce the act it represents 
—and in the measure in which it is associated with sense 
knowledge it is efficacious in producing automatically the 
act: 


“ Vidée sera done efficace dans la mesure ou elle se mélangera de 
sensations. En d'autres termes plus une idée va se sensibiliser 
ou—qu’on me permette ce mot—s’incarner, plus l’acte définitif 
sera rendu facile ou méme fatal, plus l’idée sera efficace.” 3 


The idea then tends to give rise to the act. But, in moral 
matters, the act gives rise to the sentiment of which it is the 
expression. If then we are anxious to have certain senti- 
ments, for instance, courage and cheerfulness, we have an 
obvious way of awakening them within in us. We must act 
as if we already had the sentiments in question, “A force de 
pleurer, de gémir, de crier comme si elles sentaient une 

* The Practice of Auto-Suggestion, p. 57. 


* Le Gouvernement de Soi-méme, p. 65. 
3 lbid. p. 94. 
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grande douleur, elles finissent par la sentir.” 1 When patients 
come to Coué and complain of depression, he proposes as a 
remedy to say to themselves, again and again, at appropriate 
times, ““ I am feeling more and more cheerful, more and more 
courageous,” etc. Father Eymieu seems to improve on this 
in recommending them “Zo act as i7 they were cheerful, 
courageous,” etc. Coué depends on the awakening of the 
idea in the mind, and the assimilation by the unconscious of 
the idea. Father Eymieu, basing himself on everyday ob- 
servation, recommends the thorough simulation, physically 
and mentally, of the required state—and he claims that when 
properly employed he has not known his method to fail.? 
There are many obvious instances of mind-influence on 
the organism in which “ suggestion ” seems to play a part—if 
suggestion is the right word to apply to the psychical part 
of the phenomenon.’ “Suggestion is not everything,” says 
Bernheim, “but in everything there is an element of sug- 
gestion.” Let us take the time-worn plank-walking instance 
to begin with. To walk a thirty-foot plank nine inches wide, 
were it to lie on the ground, would be an easy matter, but 
were it to bridge a chasm it would be virtually impossible for 
the ordinary man. In the latter case, fear, an emotion, is 
aroused, and the idea or image of falling follows. This idea 
of a movement gives birth to the movement. The fear of 
falling has now evolved into a movement towards falling. The 
intense emotional accompaniment gives all the more strength 
to this movement, and finally the mind is wholly absorbed, 
fascinated by and obsessed with the idea of falling; the will 
is, so to speak, demobilized; and one falls. Moral falls are 
often analogous. “ L’émotion-choc dissocie la conscience et 
incline méme & l’acte dont on a peur, selon la grandeur de 
l’émotion-choc et l’émotivité du sujet.”* Moral theologians 
have recognized the possibility of passion depriving one of the 
power of free-choice. And it may well be that the every- 
day verdict in suicide cases, “while temporary insane,” is 
merely a way of expressing what common sense justly takes 
into consideration, namely, the psychology of the irresistible 


1 Le Gouvernement de Soi-méme, p. 184. 

2 Ibid. p.215. It should be noted that Father Eymieu is primarily con- 
cerned with disorders of a moral nature, not with bodily ailments. His method, 
however, is applicable in great part to the latter. 

3 Such phenomena have a physical (or physiological) part as well as a 
psychical part. For the moment we are only dealing with the latter. 

4 Eymieu, /bid. p. 122. 
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force of emotional ideas under circumstances such as are 
described above. 

Fascination, obsession and “infatuation” in its psycho- 
logical sense, are very common phenomena. One may easily 
become fascinated by a glaring light, a rattling window, a 
worrying thought or a recurring pain. Once attention is 
caught and held, to the exclusion of other things, one is fas- 
cinated. We may be anxious to read, but if a barrel-organ 
in the street absorbs our attention, we must throw down our 
book. An obsession of such a kind engenders an “ impossi- 
bility.” Suggestion lies at the root of the phenomenon. 
The thought—‘“I cannot read while that noise continues "— 
becomes assimilated mentally. We make a law for ourselves 
by such suggestioning. Direct efforts of the will are useless 
—they only intensify the attention given to the noise and 
strengthen the impossibility. Against obsession, or “ infatua- 
tion’ of this kind, indirect means alone succeed. Fault has 
been found with Coué for stating that “ where the imagination 
and the will are in conflict, the imagination invariably gains 
the day.” And yet in the sense in which he says it (he is 
referring to such phenomena as fixed ideas and obsessions), 
his statement is an old and admitted truth. The term which 
he uses, “imagination,” is not the most appropriate term, 
nor is his law formulated accurately, but truth underlies his 
statement. When attention and feeling are held by a pain, 
direct volition is powerless to overcome such a combination. 
The will may, however, succeed by the indirect means of turn- 
ing the attention to something else. Spiritual writers advise 
such “indirect” methods in the case of attention being caught 
and held by seductive thoughts. It would be vain for the 
will to struggle directly with “imagination” aflame with 
passion. Soon the whole attention would be so held, ab- 
sorbed and fascinated, if it was allowed freely to dwell on the 
seductive thought, that the idea or image-force would be- 
come irresistible. Father Eymieu well points out that the 
image or idea can become so richly emotional as to lead 
inevitably to the act. The will has the duty of controlling 
the attention, and of not allowing it to become obsessed and 
infatuated in such matters. It is the part of the will to 
decline such hopeless encounters—direct efforts of the will 
only serve to increase the obsession—for as Coué justly says, 
“in the conflict between the will and the ‘ imagination ’ the 
force of the ‘imagination’ is in direct ratio to the square 
of the will.” 
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Coué wisely warns people not to strain or use efforé in 
inducing suggestion. The idea to be introduced into the 
sub-conscious should be allowed to enter easily, freely, not 
be driven in. The mind does not assimilate ideas and form 
association-complexes under threat from the will. A kind 
of mental evolution has to take place in suggestion and this 
happens in accordance with the nature and laws of the mind 
which are not in this matter controlled by the will. Hence 
one can quite understand Coué’s point of view in one of his 
answers to patients: ‘* Monsieur, you have been making 
efforts. You must put trust in the imagination, not in 
the will. Think you are better and you will become so.” 

The unnoticed unconscious influence of an idea‘ on the 
body is well shown in Cumberlandism, in the experiments 
with Chevreul’s pendulum and, indeed, by Coué’s hand- 
clasping exercise. An adaptation of the Chevreul pendu- 
lum, a key swinging on a cord from a rod, will illustrate the 
matter. I chalk a white circle on a table, and hold the rod 
with the key-pendulum hanging over the centre of the circle. 
Then I look round and round the circle, thinking and imagin- 
ing that the key will swing round and round the circle, but 
at the same time I do not move my hand consciously. Soon 
the key will begin a slowly-increasing orbit, and finally will 
freely swing round the chalked circle. Here again is an 
instance of idea-force—the idea inclining (unconsciously) to 
the act—the image being the unconscious commencement of 
the act. Instances of a like kind abound. A snap-shot 
taken of a jumping competition will reveal the legs of some 
of the onlookers in the air as though they too were jumping. 
A blush, a yawn, a laugh, or a sneeze, may have not uninter- 
esting consequences through the force of imitation and 
suggestion. 

The significance of the relations between the physical, the 
physiological, and the psychical is at times lost sight of. 
There is nothing very noteworthy at first sight in the fact 
that a well-directed upper-cut will knock a man down, be- 
cause the discharge of a physical force must have physical 
consequences. But there are also other consequences of a 
less markedly physical order, the nature of which it is not so 
easy to explain. There is the sudden innervation of several 
muscles. There is a dramatic change in the complicated 


* We use the term idea in a wide sense in this article. 
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vascular system. Physiological phenomena of a most com- 
plex nature follow at once—some secretions are inhibited, 
some are facilitated. Then through the shaken central ner- 
vous system several kinds of psychical phenomena are brought 
about. Many volumes would hardly suffice to give a full 
account of the effects of such a knock-down blow. But in 
this instance we are only considering the results of a physical 
stimulus. No less wonderful results follow from a psychical 
stimulus—let us suppose from a sudden jealous thought. The 
jealous thought, with its emotional accompaniment, will 
almost instantaneously and unconsciously bring about those 
external physical expressions of the sentiment or passion that 
litterateurs and artists paint. The bodily members change 
in position. Muscles are extended and contracted. Phy- 
siological changes occur simultaneously. The vascular 
system, the secretions, the nervous discharges, the quickened 
respiration with resultant increase of blood pressure, all show 
effects of the stimulus, and all these multiform phenomena 
will follow almost instantaneously and unconsciously. 

An image or a memory may cause one to vomit, or to 
faint. Shock, even of a psychical kind, may so strain the 
valves or arteries that death may ensue. A bursting shell 
has so terrified people, who for years believed themselves 
paralyzed, that they have fled for safety, using their limbs 
once more. Intense emotion has accounted for startling 
phenomena of dermography or skin-impressions; and it is 
stated in modern scientific books that warts can be caused 
by such simple means as putting a damp finger on the spot 
where the wart is wanted, while looking at the stars.1 Con- 
siderations of this kind cannot but serve to emphasize the 
widespread power that the mind has over the body and of 
the body over the mind. Emile Coué has done a service in 
illustrating these old-time truths. ‘‘ My friend,” he said to 
a blacksmith, who for ten years had not been able to raise 
his hand above his shoulder, “ you have been saying to your- 
self all these years, ‘I cannot raise my hand, I cannot raise 
my hand,’ and so you paralyzed your arm. Now! say with 
me, ‘I can raise my hand, I can raise my hand '—now raise 
it!” And the blacksmith to his delight raised his hand high 
above his head. But are such cures permanent? Well in a 


* Cf. Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, by C. Baudouin, for other curious 
examples of this kind. 
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sense, yes, and in a sense, no! The blacksmith, the very 
next day, might again have suggested himself into his 
paralysis by allowing himself to believe that he could not 
raise his hand. But on the contrary, he could retain his 
new-won power by keeping alive his belief that his arm was 
cured. Emile Coué has cleverly indicated the origin of 
many maladies. The stammerer tells himself that he is go- 
ing to stammer, that he cannot speak without stammering— 
and he stammers! If he told himself that he was going 
to speak calmly, that he could and would speak calmly, and 
if by so telling himself he awakened the conviction that he 
was all right again, he would stammer no more! The Nancy 
School claim such cures and say that they are of daily occur- 
rence in the Coué Clinic. 

Interesting sidelights are thrown on our ways of thinking 
and speaking by looking at life from the standpoint of sug- 
gestion. If it is true that we do suggest ourselves into pains 
and worries and difficulties, then we should never say and 
think like the tiro-cyclist in face of a gate-post, ‘‘ I’m running 
into it. I can’t avoid it."” We should say and think, “I’m 
going safely by it. I’m past it already!" We shouldn't 
say—‘‘ I’m losing my memory,” “I’m feeling depressed,” 
“I'm sick of life,” “* I’ve a dreadful tooth-ache,”’ “ I’m suffer- 
ing from insomnia ’’—or any such things. We should either 
with Coué say and believe, or with Eymieu “act as i},” we 
were bright and gay, without pain, good sleepers, accurate 
of memory, etc. And why? Well, the sub-conscious may 
hold the key to the secret—we can do little more than proceed 
to make reasoned guesses as to what the secret is. 

This powerful influence exercised by mind over body is 
what one who accepts the scholastic theory of man’s nature 
should expect. Man is one, but his nature is composite— 
it is both spiritual and material. Man is not spirit nor 
matter, but matter united to a spirit which unifies, perfects, 
vitalizes, completes and “informs” it. The soul of man is 
imperfect apart from his body; it is created to “ inform ” his 
body. Man is body and soul, united; a rational animal; 
a spiritualized substance. The body influences the mind; 
the mind cannot operate without the body. The soul influ- 
ences the body; for the body is lifeless, inert, and falls into 
decay without the soul. Hence it is that any facts which 
illustrate the dual but unified nature of man, are in perfect 
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harmony with Catholic philosophy, rendering it “ increasingly 
more difficult for a biologist to be a pure materialist.” + 

But the question still remains, how does the mind influ- 
ence the body? How can an idea lead to a cure? Biolo- 
gists and physiologists have as yet advanced no satisfactory 
theory; nevertheless, it seems to the present writer that the 
direction in which the answer is to be found can be indicated. 

Readers will no doubt recall to mind those strange and 
wonderful phenomena of regeneration and recuperation of 
which the lower forms of animal life are capable. Protozoa 
and many forms of metazoa are capable of budding out almost 
any lost part—indeed, in some cases, if cut into bits, each 
bit will become a whole animal. A part of the branchial 
apparatus of the Ascidian, Clavellina, if cut off, will become a 
complete Clavellina. A salamander’s legs may be cut off six 
times in succession, and each time they will grow again. No 
doubt in higher forms of animal life this power of regenera- 
tion is much less marked. But nevertheless, even in man it 
is considerable, and processes of regeneration are constantly 
taking place under our eyes, and have been many times ex- 
perienced since the first time we cut a finger or broke a bone. 

This power of regeneration has to do with the blood sys- 
tem primarily, for the blood carries the hormones through the 
body. But the blood or vascular system is in turn controlled 
by the sympathetic nervous system, and here we come into 
close contact with the psychical. 

Approaching the problem from another point of view, we 
have to consider briefly what are called “ conditioned 
reflexes.’’ Ifa plate of meat is shown to a dog, its mouth 
secretes saliva. This secretion is a reflex; the condition is 
the sight or smell of the meat. Now, if for some days, a bell 
is rung when the plate of meat is presented to the dog, the 
bell also begins to condition the reflex. ‘And after a time, 
the ringing of the bell, without the presentation of the meal, 
will be sufficient to cause the secretion of saliva. Here the 
sound of the bell is the condition. But we may go some 
steps further. We may introduce a new stimulus which will 
inhibit the secretion—and we may add still another stimulus 
which will inhibit the inhibition of the secretion, so that the 
saliva flows. Further, as was done in a physiological labora- 


* The Beacon, Jan., 1922, Mr. Julian Huxley. Quotation used by Father 
Elrington, O.P., in Universe, April 13th, in a very able review of Baudouin's 
book on Suggestion. 
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tory in St. Petersburg, a painful stimulus, a strong electric 
current, may be made the condition for the secretion of the 
saliva, just as the sound of the bell was. In other words, pain, 
and fairly severe pain, may be utilized as a condition for a 
pleasure-reflex. 

But it may be asked, how does the “conditioned reflex ’ 
enter into the explanation of auto-suggestion? Of healing 
by an idea? Well, let us suppose that the regenerative or 
recuperative powers of the body act in some way as reflexes. 
What then can condition their activity? It may very well be 
something psychical. For we have seen in the case of the 
dog that various psychical phenomena can provoke or con- 
dition reflexes. Or again, the suggested idea may provoke 
one reflex, and it in turn may be the condition of the second 
or recuperative reflex. Or again, the recuperative powers 
may be set free to do healing work by the inhibition of some 
noxious reflexes. At least it may be confidently asserted that 
conditioned reflexes illustrate physiologically the methods of 
curing pain which Coué lays claim to. But, it must be con- 
fessed that the modus operandi whereby the thought and be- 
lief that “I am getting well and strong” heals an ulcer is still 
mysterious in the extreme, even though we call into play the 
sympathetic nervous system and its influence on blood supply. 

There is no doubt that suggestion plays a far greater part in 
life than many people realize. On this fact the whole art of 
advertising rests. A mustard or a motor-car are so ob- 
truded on the eyes, and ears, by advertising, and so glaringly 
and sensationally praised, that the thought of their special 
value is at length aroused. Patent medicines have effected 
thousands of cures, though often their only merit lay in their 
innocuity. New treatments for consumption, while in vogue 
and believed in, work a high percentage of cures, xo matter 
what the treatmentis! Confidence is aroused in the sufferer. 
Hope turns into belief. Belief, say the suggestionists, is the 
beginning of the cure. The Book of Proverbs has been aptly 
quoted—‘‘ A merry heart doth good like medicine; but a 
broken spirit drieth the bones.” 

While suggested courage thus does good, suggested dis- 
couragement does no end of harm. If a child is caught 
telling a lie or stealing, and is upbraided in a tactless way, 
it will be left under the impression that it is by nature de- 
ceitful and dishonest. This idea will perhaps be deepened 
by subsequent lapses, and the child’s character may be ruined. 
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If, on the other hand, the child, when caught in a theft, is 
shown how inconsistent this conduct is with its former hon- 
esty. If it is persuaded that its former good conduct was 
lovable and meritorious—true to the child’s real self—then 
the child will have courage to live up to its former ideal. 
Often it happens that an impatient teacher will tell a child, 
“You will never be able to sing a note,” or “ You will never 
be able to do sums,” or a parent will say, “ You are a sulky, 
bad child, and nobody will like you."’ Such foolish repri- 
‘ mands may do great harm. The child will suggest itself 
into the state of not being able to sing, or do sums, and in the 
last case, may become a confirmed misanthrope. 

In moral matters suggestion plays a big part. Many of 
our virtues and vices are developed through the influence of 
suggestion. The idea is suggested to A that B does not 
like her. Then she begins to act in a strained way towards 
B, and finally ends by disliking B—a quarrel perhaps ensues. 
If, on the other hand, the idea is suggested to A that B does 
like her-—all is quite the reverse. The devoted wife, who 
tells her husband again and again that he is a wretched worth- 
less fellow, and that he is a slave to drink, and that he prefers 
his glass of spirits to his family, is doing the very worst thing 
she could do. She is suggesting this unfortunate state of 
mind to her husband. He perhaps begins to feel himself a 
slave to drink, and so on. He comes to think, “I can’t resist, 
once I have a drop or two taken.”” He thus makes a law 
for himself—and resistance becomes more and more improb- 
able. “L’idée incline a l’acte,” as Father Eymieu writes. 
The idea that he will yield inclines him to yield, and this idea 
is perhaps put into his head by his devoted but foolish wife. 

When a child burns or hurts its little hand it runs crying 
to its mother. The mother “kisses the part to make it well.” 
The child believes itself cured and stops crying. A little 
child, trained to practise auto-suggestion, was out one day 
for a walk with its mother. It cut its hand badly on barbed 
wire, but instead of crying, it ran up laughing to its mother, 
repeating a Coué formula—‘“‘It’s not hurting, it’s not hurting.” 

The Coué system then is quite in harmony with human ex- 
perience, for we are all to some extent children, and very 
many of us suffer from “ complaints ” as unreal as the imagin- 
ary fears, tirednesses, and indispositions of children. Coué 
tells us to treat ourselves as though we were children. A pain 
comes—then say again and again, “ It’s passing, it’s passing.” 
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(A mother would say, “ There’s a good child! Your finger 
is all right now!) And if we are ill, we should say morn- 
ing and evening, when in a drowsy state, several times—* In 
every way, day by day, I grow better and better.” 

There is not much to say by way of criticism of the theory 
and method of Emile Coué. In theory his position is per- 
fectly sound. Various forms of faith-healing have been 
known for ages. Suggestion, or Auto-Suggestion, is not an 
ideal term to describe the phenomena, but it is quite good 
enough. His method is also sufficiently good to succeed 
in many cases. It is not, however, an ideal method. He 
attributes a great deal to the Unconscious Will—but one 
should not too readily find fault with this term. In the 
storehouse of the mind lie many potentialities—in what form 
we know not, perhaps as images—which become dynamic 
even before we are conscious of them. Appeal to the “ un- 
conscious” or the “ uxconscious will” is no blind appeal, 
and it is unquestionable that the “mind” working uncon- 
sciously plays its part in the phenomena of suggestion. 

Still, there is little really new in Emile Coué’s theory and 
method. He has done good work in again bringing to light 
the deep significance of suggestion. And he has focussed 
his theory in a practical way. There is nothing in his theory 
and method, when rightly understood, which should hinder 
Catholics from belief in or use of his help. And everyone 
should derive advantage from studying this new edition of 
old wisdom. 

Some Catholics may be alarmed at the thought that the 
wonder-works of Coué will rob contemporary miracles, say, 
the miracles of Lourdes, of their evidential value, and give 
grounds to enemies of the supernatural to cast doubt on all 
miracles. “Here,” they will say, “ at Coué’s word the lame 
walk, the blind see, and so forth! What then of the miracles 
of the Gospel? If by suggestion these wonders can be 
wrought, why invoke divine power?” 

The answer to such “ difficulties ” is not hard to find. What 
can be done naturally, both as to the fact and the manner in 
which the fact is brought about, is a natural work and not a 
miracle. No Catholic claims such works or wonders as 
“miracles.” Miracles are works wrought against or above 
the power of nature—either as to the fact or the manner in 
which the fact is brought about, or as to both. And at 
Lourdes, to say nothing of the Gospel miracles, wonders have 
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been wrought which seem most certainly to be beyond the 
power of nature in either or both of these respects. When 
a medical bureau, of the type of the Lourdes medical bureau, 
is established at Nancy, and when it can bring forward cases 
parallel in every respect to the medically authenticated 
Lourdes miracles, it will be time enough to cast doubt on the 
latter. Suffice it for the moment to say, firstly, that at 
Lourdes the types of “ wonder-works ” achieved by the New 
Nancy School are not put forward as authenticated miracles, 
but as mere “suggestion” cures, and, secondly, even the 
authenticated miracles of Lourdes are in no sense objects of 
divine faith. In regard to all of them Catholics are free 
to believe in them or reject them, according to their estimate 
of the evidence in support of them. 

As to whether the new method has succeeded in curing 
organic as distinct from functional ailments the evidence 
seems somewhat uncertain, although the claim for such cures 
is made by Baudouin and others. The present writer does 
not see any great difficulty in admitting the possibility of 
organic cures by Auto-Suggestion. When a lesion of an 
organ occurs, or say a bone is broken, there is in addition to 
the organic trouble a functional disturbance as well. Func- 
tional trouble and organic trouble go hand in hand. Now 
it is admitted that Auto-Suggestion can cure or help to cure 
functional disorder. And it is admitted that such functional 
cure can at least hasten the repairing of the injured organism 
—it may be that functional healing, in some cases, leads to 
organic healing—the knitting of a bone, for instance, might 
be greatly aided by the disappearance of tumours around 
the lesion—and Coué claims to have cured tumours of all 
kinds. 

Nevertheless, it is in the field of nervous disorders that 
Auto-Suggestion can do most good. Professor Dubois! 
wrote many years ago: “As soon as a man believes himself 
sick, he is sick. It is not that he merely thinks himself sick. 
He becomes really and physically sick.” And again: “The 
neurasthenic is on the road to a cure as soon as he has the 
conviction that he is going to get well. He is cured the day 
he believes himself to be cured.”” Once more, these are old 
ideas, but for that they are none the less interesting. 


E. BOYD BARRETT. 


* Quoted by Father Eymieu, p. 51. 
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THE POPE’S POWER FOR PEACE 


HE Sacred Office of Sovereign Pontiff is the most 
exalted in dignity, the widest and weightiest in 
responsibility that God can confer upon any man on 
this earth. He upon whom this Office rests becomes the 
Vicegerent of God, the Visible Head and Mouthpiece of His 
Church, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, the infallible teacher of 
divinely-revealed truth, the centre and source of spiritual 
jurisdiction, the bearer on earth of the Keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the successor of Blessed Peter, the Father of the 
Faithful. | ' 

To these sublime prerogatives must be added another more 
precious, perhaps, to the holder, dearer certainly than all 
the rest to his subjects, he is the Pastor animarum, the Shep- 
herd of the Flock of Christ. 

“IT am the Good Shepherd,” said the Christ, the Son of 
the Living God, and what He was, He willed His Vicar also 
to be. 

After the Passion, for a brief dark while, the grievous 
prophecy of Zacharias was fulfilled ; the Shepherd was struck, 
the sheep were scattered. But on the shores of Tiberias, 
when the Paschal Victim had become the King Triumphant, 
He gave His sheep a new shepherd. To Blessed Peter He 
said, “‘ Feed my lambs, feed my sheep,” and from that hour 
until this day Blessed Peter and his successors have held the 
pastoral Office, have been the shepherds of the Flock of 
Christ. 

Each succeeding generation of the Faithful, beholding the 
Sovereign Pontiff, cries out, “ Zu es Petrus, and because 
thou art Peter, thou art also the Pastor ovium, the Shepherd 
of the Flock as Peter was, and through him, through Peter, 
thou art the visible head of the Apostolic priesthood, the 
Pastor pastorum, nourishing the sheep and the lambs.” 

But a shepherd's task does not end with the feeding of his 
flock. It is his duty to guard his charges as well as to feed 
them. What shall it profit the sheep to be led into a luxuri- 
ant valley if the whispering brooks, which had made the grass 
so coo] and so sweet, are liable from time to time to become 
infected with some subtle poison, spreading death amongst 
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those that touch their waters or graze upon their banks? What 
shall it profit the sheep to crop the tenderest herbage in the 
pleasant shade, if wild beasts are to burst forth from the 
neighbouring woods to destroy them? 

Christ's flock asks deliverance from danger as well as from 
hunger. Christian souls turn to their pastor and cry out, 
not only “ Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie,”’ but 
also, ““Dona nobis pacem,” give us peace. 

The cry is not in vain. The Chief Shepherd of Christen- 
dom, watching and caring, unceasingly warns the flock of 
dangers threatening their peace. Wolves in sheep’s clothing 
may approach the fold, may even find an entrance, and 
ravage the lambs before they recognize the woful presence. 
If the danger demands it the Shepherd raises his voice in con- 
demnation and prohibition, fearless of the criticisms of those 
whose the sheep are not. His sheep hear his voice and heed 
it, and heeding they find peace. Nothing stays him in his 
care. Neither the threats of civil powers, nor the supposed 
wisdom of the worldly wise, nor miscalled intellectual pro- 
gress, nor the pretended inevitable conclusions of modern 
philosophy. He stands for eternal principles, not for the 
passing opinion and compromises of a day. His flock has 
peace in believing, for he speaks with the same voice through 
all the centuries, as one having power, not as the Scribes of 
ever-changing modernism. 

Nor is it for the flock collectively only that our Divine 
Lord provides peace. Each individual member of it was to 
find peace through the first Vicar Shepherd and through his 
successors. Even before the words, “ Feed my lambs, feed 
my sheep,” were spoken, the divine Prince of universal peace 
had transmitted that which He had received of the Father 
as Man to other men. The Gospel of the Mass “ Pro Pace” 
brings this fact prominently before us. The disciples were 
gathered together “in fear.” Jesus came and stood in the 
midst of them and said, “ Peace be to you.”” A second time 
He said, “ Peace be to you,” and then immediately, with what 
might seem abruptness and inconsequence, He added these 
stupendous words: “ As the Father hath sent Me I also send 
you: Receive ye the Holy Ghost whose sins you shall forgive 
they are forgiven them, and whose sins you shall retain they 
are retained.” 

It is not, I think, unlawful reverently to ask why the Church 
has made choice of this passage of the Holy Gospel for the 
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Mass for Peace. Surely not only because the words “ Peace 
be to you”’ occur in it. The liturgical genius of the Church 
goes deeper than finding merely verbal analogies and pro- 
prieties. I venture humbly to suggest that this Gospel is 
chosen to make known to us that the most signal act which 
our Divine Lord performed in order that the fruits of His 
Precious Blood, of His sacrifice for peace, should reach all 
men, was to send forth Catholic Priests, not merely an- 
nouncers of His sublime teaching on morals and Christian 
behaviour, but priests who should stand at the altar of pro- 
pitiation, priests according to the Order of Melchisedec, 
sacrificing priests, priests entrusted with the dispensation of 
His own divine merits laid up in the Treasury of the Church, 
priests invested with His own sacerdotal power transmitted 
to them through the apostles, and especially through the first 
High Priest of the New Testament charged with the feeding 
of ali the sheep and of all the lambs, whose faith should never 
fail, Blessed Peter, the first Pope. The men whom He thus 
chose to act in His stead to bring peace to burdened con- 
sciences and sin-tortured souls are the men who only three 
days before He had ordained priests in the upper room in 
Jerusalem when He said, “ Do this in commemoration of Me.” 

In every land our Lord's priests are at this moment acting 
as the channels of His peace tomen. From a thousand altars 
this morning in this city of Holy Rome the Sacrifice of Peace, 
the Victim slain from the beginning of the world, was offered 
to the Eternal Father for the peace of men. Presently the 
sun will set upon Rome’s basilicas and palaces and his light 
will cease to gild the leaping waters of Rome’s fountains. 
But to-morrow, as the day star rises again over her hills, at 
the first dawn of day, the Holocaust of Peace is once more 
offered to the Most High, the Victim for our propitiation 
is offered for the peace of God's earth. While, however, 
we are assembled here thanking God for this morning's 
blessings and anticipating to-morrow’s, in other lands and 
other cities the hour of sacrifice is striking; the same Victim 
is being offered on countless altars, the Lamb of God is being 
presented to the Eternal Father for our peace and the peace 
of the world. And what is happening in all the hours of 
this our day, has been happening daily for well-nigh two 
thousand years in every land under heaven where the foot 
of man has trod. Sovereign Pontiffs as chief shepherds of 
the flock entrusted to them by Him, century after century, 
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have sent forth new ambassadors of Christ with the guarantee 
that what the first priests had received of Christ, namely, the 
power of sacrifice and a share in the exercise of the heavenly 
keys, had been communicated to them. 

So far we have considered the Roman Pontiff as provid- 
ing the blessings of peace for the flock of Christ, but what 
of the sheep who are not of Christ’s fold, and what of nations? 

There is manifested in our day and generation a great and 
increasing movement to look to the Sovereign Pontiff, the 
Bishop of Rome, as in some way the hope for the peace of 
the world. Not only among Catholics, but among others 
claiming the name of Christians, among Jews and even among 
Moslems, among believers in the faiths of the further East, 
among men with no religion at all, the hope has found ex- 
pression that the Pope of Rome should step forward as the 
universal Peacemaker. 

In the country from which I come, and they tell me it 
was the same in other non-Catholic lands, numbers of well- 
meaning people, who reject the theological basis and the 
ecclesiastical and historic claims of the Papacy, went so far 
during the late Conclave—which resulted so auspiciously in 
the election of Pius XI. now happily reigning—as to pray 
that the Sacred College might receive special divine guid- 
ance to choose a Pope who, not less than Benedict XV. of 
hallowed memory, might merit the name of the world’s Peace- 
maker. It would not be difficult to expose the want of logic 
displayed by these good people. It would be easy to re- 
proach them with the inconsistency of expecting the Pope to 
unravel international tangles which might not have arisen 
if the nations had insisted that His Holiness should not be 
shut out from the momentous Conferences and Conventions 
for the world’s peace, both before and after the great world 
conflict which our generation has witnessed. We do neither 
of these things. We rather rejoice that so many are be- 
ginning to look to the Church and to the Visible Head of the 
Church, the Sovereign Pontiff, as the one hope of the world’s 
peace. 

While rejoicing, however, in these new and better disposi- 
tions of non-Catholics, it is well to discourage very plainly 
and firmly false hopes and loose thinking. 

In possible conditions, that is to say, in a world which was 
entirely Christian and Catholic, not individually only as men 
and women, but also collectively as nations,—in such ideal 
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conditions the Vicar of Jesus Christ could fully exercise the 
functions which are certainly his by divine right, he could 
give the nations peace. In the ages of faith the Roman 
Pontiff was often seen in this sense to be the Prince of Peace; 
and when he seemed to fail, we remember that communica- 
tions with Rome were then perilous and slow, so that wars 
began and were often decided before his counsel could be 
sought or his voice could be heard. Nor do we forget that 
even in a Christendom united under the acknowledged 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff, there were always to be 
found, as there always will be found, disobedient and re- 
bellious subjects whose passion and pride refused in practice 
what they admitted in principle, namely, the divine sanction 
attaching to the Throne of the Sovereign Pontiff to declare 
the justice or injustice of any particular act. Face to face 
then with the world as it exists to-day we must have no 
delusions. Those who see in the Pope the desired Prince of 
the world’s peace, honestly believe that they are in earnest, 
but they do not in truth accept his Principality as of divine 
origin and bestowal. They do not admit that the Pope 
possesses any authority beyond what men or nations may con- 
cede to him. In their wistful dream of a world in peace, 
enjoying the fruits of Catholicism without being of the trunk 
and root, they vaguely picture the Sovereign Pontiff as the 
dignified and august President of some conference at which 
the world’s peace is to be brought about by arguments or 
debates, by formal resolutions and conventions. In such an 
assembly they would consider themselves free to demand that 
all distinctly Catholic principles should be kept in the back- 
ground, and that only those moral axioms, on which 
all civilized people agree, should form the ethical basis of 
their deliberations. While denying all divine sanction to 
the authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, regarding his sacred 
office as a harmless, if picturesque, survival of the Middle 
Ages, while, moreover, accounting as neither possible nor 
desirable the liberty and exaltation of Holy Church, the ex- 
tirpation of heresy and schism, nevertheless they would expect 
him to succeed in establishing peace and concord among 
both Christian and non-Christian peoples and governments. 

No one of judicious and impartial mind and of even 
moderate knowledge would minimize the value of the 
gracious deeds of pacification which the Holy See has worked, 
is working and is prepared still to work in the difficult and 
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dangerous problems confronting the nations, but I suggest, 
with all deference, that such achievements, splendid though 
they be, are not the Sovereign Pontiff’s chief title to the 
Princedom of Peace. Men outside the Church pronounce a 
Pontificate good or bad, glorious or inglorious mainly by the 
Pontiff’s temporal policy; but his own children, while rejoic- 
ing in every manifestation of his benevolence to the whole 
world, Catholic and non-Catholic, know him to be discharg- 
ing the Office of God's Vicegerent and the Vicar of the divine 
Prince of Peace, not because at times during his reign, like 
Leo XIII. of glorious memory, and other Popes, he proves 
himself a wise arbiter between nations, but because every 
day and every hour he has upon himself the care of all the 
churches and is the sovereign shepherd feeding and guard- 
ing Christ's flock and ensuring to them the blessing of peace. 
To those who are not under his benign rule he may and he 
does bring many helps and favours, but he cannot impart to 
them the deepest, richest, the only perfect peace which sur- 
passeth all understanding. 

No. The Catholic conception of the Shepherd and Bishop 
of their souls, as Prince of Peace, is not the same as the 
modern non-Catholic conception of the Pope as an occasional 
counsellor or arbitrator, or, if I may say so without offence, 
as the ex officio pacifist of the world, when the world is 
pleased to admit him on its own terms to its counsels. 

Having thus cleared the ground of misunderstanding, we 
may inquire how the Sovereign Pontiff is the Prince of univer- 
sal peace, not for individuals only, but, if they will, for 
nations. The Gospel of the Mass for peace, I beg to sub- 
mit, furnishes the answer. It contains in its eighty words 
an indication of the essential conditions for peace; if the 
world would only know in this its day the things that are for 
its peace, let it turn to the Roman Pontiff, the Vicar of Christ. 

“‘ Jesus came and stood in the midst of them and said to 
them, Peace be to you! and when He had said this, He 
showed them His Hands and His Side.” His pierced Hands 
the proof of satisfied Justice, His open Side the gateway 
of universal reconciliation. 

What are the two roots whence all wars arise? They are 
pride and greed which beget injustice. What are the roots 
whence spring the sweet flowers of peace? From humility, 
and charity founded upon Justice, from unselfishness and 
sacrifice. 
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If wars are to cease, peoples and governments must 
acknowledge the cause of the evil, they must accept the 
eternal principles of peace taught, not in word only but in 
deed, by the Crucified and Risen Lord. “ Peace be to you! 
He said, and He showed them His Hands and His Side.” 
Peace through sacrifice. The Roman Pontiff, the Shepherd 
of the flock bids the world set aside its greed and pride, 
as it looks upon the nail-pierced, thorn-crowned Lamb of 
God sacrificed for its peace. 

But here the non-Catholic Christian may say: “ What you 
tell us is true. We, too, believe that the contemplation of 
the Sacred Hands pierced, and of the Sacred Blood flowing 
from the Saviour’s Side will rebuke the world’s pride and 
greed and move men to love and sacrifice. But what need 
have we for the Pope of Rome and for the priests he sends 
forth? We, too, remember the Redeemer’s sacrifice for peace, 
we, too, turn the pages of the New Testament and read the 
wondrous tale with no Pope, with no priest to help us.” 

Here we touch the marrow of my theme. Not in a history 
alone, not in a tale that is told, history of the Man-God 
though it be, and tale told under the direct prompting of 
the Holy Ghost, not in these can the world effectively behold 
His Hands and His Side. Only in the Mass which is the 
perpetual continuation of Calvary’s Sacrifice, only in the Mass 
which within the space of half an hour is Christmas Day 
and Good Friday and Easter morning. Only in the Mass 
which piles up afresh in every land the stark hill of Calvary, 
only in the Mass can men and nations not merely remember 
the world’s Redeemer, but unite themselves with Him in His 
sacrifice for the Peace of the human race, not merely revere 
the Precious Blood, but know of its true and real, though 
mystic, flowing in their very veins as it was poured forth 
for man’s peace on the hill. Only in the Mass do His very 
Hands touch and bless us, His wounded Side receive us, 
opening to us the palace of peace and all-embracing charity. 

And this Mass, this thrice Holy Mass, this unutterable, un- 
fathomable Mystery of Faith, we have it, spread throughout 
the entire world by the Apostolic sending power of the 
Sovereign Pontiff alone. 

Sending Catholic priests to all the nations of the world 
through Bishops with certainty of Orders and participation 
of Apostolic jurisdiction, God’s chief Minister multiplies the 
Bread of Heaven so that all may eat of the one Bread and be- 
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come permeated through and through with the leaven of the 
Peace of Christ, the divine purchaser and Prince of Peace. 
The Sovereign Pontiff becomes another Elias causing the 
miraculous oil, the anointed priesthood to fill the vessels of 
the world’s need and not to fail. Through him peoples and 
nations may have peace, not the peace of sloth, the peace 
of compromise, but the peace of justice, the peace of true 
brotherhood, the peace which surpasseth all understanding, 
the peace of Heaven of which our Lord spoke when He said: 
““My Peace I give you, My Peace I leave you. Not as the 
world giveth give I unto you.” 

Thus has our Divine Lord wrought for man’s peace. Thus 
does His Vicar work to the same end. But what of the three 
hundred millions of the children of both who, with the priests 
at the altars of the world, are co-offerers with them of the 
Sacrifice of Peace? O that they might be brought to know 
and to use their tremendous power! 

Only in the day when all the children of the Church shall 
bind themselves in one great visible union with the Sovereign 
Pontiff in the Holy Mass, not in a union of faith only, for 
that is and has always been, but in a union, in an identity 
of intention, whole minded and whole hearted, directed to- 
wards universal peace through the Mass, the perpetual Sacri- 
fice for peace,—only in that blessed day shall Christ’s Shep- 
herd on earth see the fruit of the travail of his soul and be 
filled with joy, for then will come salvation and strength 
and the Kingdom of our God and the power of His Christ.* 


H. J. GROSCH. 


* Disccurse pronounced in Rome on the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress 
last month. 
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OLD CLOISTERS OF FRANCE 
THEIR SITES AND NAMES. 


To study of the origin and of the formation of 
place-names has given rise to many researches, 
notably, and as far as concerns France, the writings 
of Hippolyte Cocherie, J. Desnoyers, J. Quicherat, and 
Auguste Longnon, have covered most of the ground of the 
ordinary study of place-names. But I do not think that any 
writer has yet shown to what extent the geographical nomen- 
clature of the country is due to the originality of the monks 
of France during the early centuries. 

It is the aim of this short study to explain the ideas and 
traditions that have influenced the choice of the sites of the 
old monasteries and to show to what extent their names, and 
the names of places where there are no longer any monas- 
teries, still bear the monastic imprint. Such a sketch of 
human geography should be of interest to the general reader 
and to those who visit France. The latter will find that a 
knowledge of the origin and meaning of the place-names 
gives an additional interest to their journey through the 
country. 

St. Benedict, the patriarch of the monks of the West, built 
his monasteries on high ground or on mountains, the Cister- 
cians, on the other hand, seem to have preferred valleys for 
the sites of their houses: from these two customs arises the 
following saying: “ Bernardus valles, colles Benedictus 
amabat.” 

Yet despite this, the situation of a number of Benedictine 
houses shows that the sons of St. Benedict did not regard 
the choice of the sites of their monasteries as limited to hills, 
and Cluny, Fleury S/Loire, Ferriéres-en-GAatinais are notable 
exceptions. Further, the names of other of their houses de- 
finitely denote a situation in a valley, as for example, Orval 
(Aurea Vallis, Golden Valley), Morienval, Bonneval, Bonne- 
vau, Beauveau. 

What was the reason for this? St. Benedict says in his 
Rule (chap. Ixvi.) that a mill is essential to a monastery. 
Now windmills were not known in France until the twelfth 
century. Students of archeology have suggested that they 
were made use of by the Saracens, and that the Crusaders 
introduced their use into European countries; this being so, 
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the Benedictine monks had to rely on water-mills, and so 
the situation of their monastery was frequently determined 
by the presence of running water. 

There were also definite instructions as to the choice of 
the site for a Cistercian house. The Cistercians lived on 
the produce of their lands, and the sites for their monas- 
teries had to be chosen so that they had water, pasture-land 
for the cattle, fields, vineyards, and forests. This is all de- 
tailed in various consuetudinaries, but there is another point 
on which great stress is placed by the first monks of the 
Order; it is that the monastery should be situated far away 
from cities, towns, villages, or hamlets. For the Cistercian 
this was the most important point. “ Cistercian monas- 
teries,” says Orderic Vitalis, writing in the twelfth century, 
“are situated in deserted places or in the middle of forests, 
and they are built by the monks themselves.” This love 
of the sons of St. Bernard for valleys and coombes is shown 
in the names that they gave to their settlements in France. 
Bellevaux (vau, vaux, val=valley), Valbonne, Valbernoite 
(Vallis Benedicta), Benoit-Vaux, Val-Honnéte, the original 
name of the Abbey of Aiguebelle (Aqua Bella), Vauclair, 
Vauluisant, Clairvaux, Bonnecombe, Bellecombe, Haute- 
combe. In the lines quoted below, Richard, a monk of 
Grandselve, speaks of Clairvaux with great enthusiasm: 

Vallis devota, vallis pia, congrua tota, 
Clara, vale, vallis, plus claris clara metallis, 
Tu, nisi me fallis, es rectus ad aethera callis. 

One might also cite the names of the Cistercian Monastery 
of Beaulieu (Hants), the Carthusian House of Beauvale 
(Nottinghamshire), and the Benedictine cell of Belvoir (Lin- 
colnshire). Then there are the two famous Cistercian houses 
founded in the twelfth century by disciples of St. Bernard, 
to which were given names closely allied to that of the 
mother-houses of Clairvaux. These are the Yorkshire monas- 
teries of Rievaulx or Rievalle (the valley of the Rie), and 
Jervaulx or Jorvaulx (the valley of the Eure). 

From the foregoing it should be clear that as a general rule 
Benedictine monks built their monasteries on hills near 
running streams and occasionally in valleys. Cistercians, 
without exception, chose isolated sites. 

Professor Middleton has pointed out the interesting differ- 
ence between the results of founding at any special place 
a Benedictine or Cistercian Abbey. He says that Bene- 
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dictine monks were not as a rule Aandicra/tsmen, and so, even 
if a Benedictine monastery were in the country, a town grew 
up round it with craftsmen to supply its wants. With the 
Cistercians this was not so; their monasteries were completely 
self/-sufficing ; every possible craft that could be was carried 
on by the monks or by the conversi, and so the Cistercian 
houses often remained in the solitude in which they were 
founded. 

Cistercians were not the only monks to build their monas- 
teries in secluded valleys. Carthusiam houses bear names 
such as Valbonne, Vauvert, Vauclaire, which is a sufficient 
indication of their position, and further, the Congregation of 
Chalais named one of their Abbeys in the Alpes-Maritimes, 
Valbonne; another Clairecombe. 

That the Premonstratensians, too, loved the valleys and 
the coombes (fr: combe, c/. Ilfracombe, Coombe Martin) 
is proved by the names of several of their foundations, Val- 
Chrétien, Bellevaux, Belval Bois-des-Dames, Combelongue. 

The Order of St. Norbert, whose origin is contemporary 
with that of Citeaux, had originally a similar predilection 
for places difficult of access. Sometimes, in the search for 
lonely retreats, it happened that houses of these two Orders 
were built close to one another, a fact which gave rise to a 
quarrel between them. The grounds of dispute were finally 
removed when Hugh, the Abbot of the Premonstratensians, 
arrived at Citeaux during a session of the Chapter General, 
and it was agreed that in future neither Order would build a 
monastery nearer to the other than the distance that separated 
the Abbey of Prémontré from the Church of St. Médard at 
Soissons—a distance of some twelve miles. 

The rich pasture lands on the slopes of the valleys fre- 
quently suggested to the founders of monasteries suitable 
names for their houses. Names such as La Prée, Beaupreau, 
Beaupré, Grandpré, explain themselves. As manual labour 
played an important part in the life of a monk, so the garden 
of the monastery was the scene of much labour and care. 
Speaking of the old kitchen garden at Waverley Abbey, which 
was a Cistercian house, founded in 1128, the famous sage 
of Cobbett’s English Gardener writes: 


It was the spot where I first began to learn to work; or rather, 
where I first began to eat fine fruit in a garden. And though 
I have now seen and observed upon as many fine gardens as 
any man in England, I have never seen a garden equal to that 
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of Waverley. Ten families, large as they might be, including 
troops of servants (who are no churls in this way), could not 
have consumed the fruit produced in that garden. The peaches, 
nectarines, apricots and plums never failed, and if the workmen 
had not lent a hand, a fourth part of the produce could never 
have been got rid of. 


It would not be out of place to relate a story about peaches 
which throws an interesting side-light on monastic relations 
in medieval times. Lupus of Ferriéres-en-Gatinais sent 
some peaches to Odo, the Abbot of Corbie, as a present, 
and by the messenger he sent also a letter in which he wrote 
as follows: 

I am sending you the peaches which I promised, but if, as I 
suspect, the bearer eats them on the way, you must at least insist 
on having the stones, unless he has swallowed those also: for 
thus in years to come you will be able to appreciate the delicious 
flavour of this fruit. 


The monks of the Cistercian and Carthusian Orders are 
not allowed to eat flesh-meat, so the presence of water plays 
an important part in the choice of the site for a monastery. 
Pools with fish add to the amenities of the property, besides 
providing the power necessary to work the monastery mill. 
We find names such as Notre-Dame de 1]’Eau, which was a 
convent of Cistercian nuns situated on the banks of the Eure, 
in the diocese of Chartres; other names such as Aiguevive, 
Aigues-vives, Bonaigue, Aiguebelle. In places where the 
monastery was surrounded by stagnant water or marsh-land, 
such names occur as Aigueperse (Aquae Sparsae), Clair- 
marais. In other places the bank of a river or the length 
of a bridge, for bridges would be built by the monks them- 
selves, has served to give an appropriate place-name, for 
example, Hauterive, Auberive, Longpont. It may be of 
interest to quote names of religious houses in England that 
were given on the same principle: thus we find, de la Pré 
(Hertfordshire), Marsh, Marshfield, Mere, and Merevale. 

Springs and fountains were sacred places to our primitive 
ancestors; monks, too, regarded them with quasi-religious 
veneration because they supplied the drinking-water which 
was at the lowest valuation absolutely essential to their life, 
for, as St. Benedict puts it in his Rule (chap. xl.): 

Albeit we read that wine is in no wise a drink for monks, yet 
because in our times, monks cannot be persuaded of that, let us 
at least assent to this, that we drink not our fill but sparingly; 
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for, wine maketh even wise men fall off. But if the difficulty of 
the place be such, as that not even the foresaid measure of wine 
can be supplied, but much less or none at all, let them that dwell 
there, bless God and murmur not. .. . 


And, of course, drink water. So Cistercians, Augustinians, 
and Premonstratensians all made use of names such as Claire- 
fontaine, Bonnefontaine, Bellefontaine, Bonnefont, Font- 
douce, Fontfroide, Basse-Fontaine, Haute-Fontaine, Font- 
gombault, Bourg-Fontaine, Sept-Fonds, Trois-Fontaines. In 
England, Fountains (Yorkshire) was a Cistercian house, 
Haliwell or Holywell (Middlesex) a Benedictine house. 

There is a proverb, ‘God made the country, man the town,” 
and some thought of this kind must have been in the minds 
of the founders of Cistercian monasteries, for these were 
nearly always in the middle of forests or in other places 
most difficult of access. Be this as it may, the Cistercian 
monk invariably tried to choose a site in the wilds for his 
monastery. ‘“‘/nter vepres et spinas”’ (amongst thorns and 
brambles) such is the ever-recurring phrase used by 
medizval writers who wished to describe the places chosen 
by the monks as the site for their houses. In a few years, 
however, vast cultivated stretches of land replaced the 
brambles, woods, and marshes, but the name of the monastery 
still recalled the former solitude of the place. Epinlieu 
(épine-lieu, place of thorns), Grandselve (Grandis Silva, big 
wood), la Sauve-Bénite (Silva Benedicta), le Bouchet (Bos- 
chetum, little wood), Bouchaud (Boscum Cavum, hollow 
wood), Bellebranche, Belle-Perche (perche=branche), Beau- 
fay (Bellum Fagetum, beautiful ash), Aulnay-sur-Odon: all 
these names are of Cistercian origin. 

St. Bernard wrote for his disciples telling them that the 
peace of the woods and forests was good for the spiritual 
life, and said: ‘“‘ You will learn more from the forests than 
from books. Trees and rocks will teach you things that no 
master can expound to you.” His sons did not forget these 
words so full of meaning, and because of them, remained 
faithful to the seclusion of the wilds. 

The animals of the forests of which the monks took 
possession for their solitary retreats have not generally in- 
spired the names of the monasteries. However, the name 
Cerfroid (Cervus Frigidus), the chief priory of the Trini- 
tarians, should be noted. This name is due to the legend 
that surrounds the origin of the foundation of the Order. The 
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Instituta of the Chapter General of Citeaux forbade the 
monks to have animals in the monastic enclosure such as were 
likely ‘to arouse curiosity or those which made a show of 
vanity.” Of these the stag and the peacock might be men- 
tioned. On the other hand, birds that live in freedom in the 
woods, and who greet the dawn with a hymn to the Creator, 
were naturally dear to the hearts of the cenobites. One may 
picture them listening with delight to the matins sung by the 
feathered world: “‘Omne genus volucrum matutinas personat 
odas.”” 

La Colombe is the name of a Cistercian Abbey. Ny-Oiseau 
was a monastery founded by the hermit Salomon in Anjou. 

It is a remarkable thing [wrote Ozanam, on the occasion of a 
visit to the Grande Chartreuse] how anchorites and monks of all 
ages, when cutting themselves off from the artificial amusements 
of society, exiling themselves from the noise and the pleasures 
of towns, and subduing their bodies by discipline, should have 
invariably sought out the most picturesque sites with views over 
great stretches of country for the place of their solitude. 


This has often been said, but one may well ask whether the 
monks of past ages were as impressionable as people are 
nowadays where beautiful country is concerned. We possess 
many testimonies that show the affection that monks of vari- 
ous Orders had for their cloister. Montalambert, who has 
collected several, recalls the attachment of Hariulf for his 
monastery of Centule (Saint-Riquier): ‘ Toto corde meo te, 
centula mater, amavi.” He recalls, too, the remarks of 
Tritheme about his beloved Hirshau: ‘Me sola Hirsaugia 
gaudet.” And we have already quoted the lines in which 
Richard of Grandselve writes about the monastery of Clair- 
vaux as “the beautiful valley, the valley of piety, the very 
road to Heaven.” 

But do all these denote a deep love of the natural sur- 
roundings or do they denote rather the love of the monk 
for the home of his spiritual life? 

Another writer, a certain William, formerly Secretary of 
Suger, who had retired to the Priory of Saint-Denis-en-Vaux, 
near Chatellerault, gives a description of his delightful 
retreat so full of amenities (locus hilaris et amoenus, sylvis 
clausus et collibus), and he declares that he would not quit 
it for any other place. But this good monk appeared to 
like his retreat as much for the material advantages that it 
provided as for its picturesque position, for he discourses 
on the wine, which has such a delicious taste and fine bouquet, 
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he tells of the River Vienne, which is within bow-shot and 
teems with fish, etc., so one may well conclude that the artistic 
sense is not the only one in play. 

No, in order to convince ourselves that the monks of the 
Middle Ages were really appreciative of the beauties of 
nature, there is no need to closely analyse their writings; 
it is sufficient to take a map of France and to note the names 
which they gave to their monasteries; these will prove be- 
yond a doubt that the monks were lovers of the countryside. 
A corner of Lorraine was called Clairlieu (clair=beautiful, 
agreeable in med. French) by the Cistercians. The most 
common of all names was perhaps that of Beaulieu, then 
Beaurepair, Beauvoir, Belchamp. These names were used 
in England too, as we have already shown: Beaulieu, a Cis- 
tercian house in Hampshire; Beauvale, a Carthusian monas- 
tery in Nottinghamshire; Belvoir, a Benedictine cell in Lin- 
colnshire; and the simple name Clare was frequently used 
to name a cell or a monastery. 

As we mentioned above the material advantages which 
William found at the Priory of Saint-Denis-en-Vaux, it 
should be added that names which suggest such advantages 
have generally brought ill-fortune to the house. In an abbey 
in Haute-Savoie named Abondance, the rule of the Order 
was neglected both by the Canons Regulars of St. Augus- 
tine as well as by the Feuillants who succeeded them. 
L’Abbaye d’Abondance was not far from the famous chateau 
of Ripaille, where Amédée VIII., Duke of Savoy, founded 
an Abbey in 1420: “ Nomen, Omen!” 

The name Bonlieu is to be found almost as frequently as 
that of Beaulieu, but the meaning is not quite so clear as in 
the latter word. Such a name might have been given on 
account of the material advantages of the house as much as 
for the spiritual consolations obtained by the inhabitants of 
the cloister. Much the same might be said of the following 
place-names: Charlieu, Cherlieu, Beauport, Bonport, 
Beaurepos, Bonrepos, Le Reposoir, Féli-Pré, Airevault 
(Aurea Vallis), Le Trésor, Val-de-Paix, N.-D. de-Reconfort, 
N.-D. de-la-Joie. 

The meaning of the following names, which were particu- 
larly liked by the Benedictines and Carthusians, is easily 
understood: Le Jougdieu (God’s Yoke), la Merci-Dieu, la 
Paix-Dieu, la Part-Dieu, Bénison-Dieu (Benedictio Dei), 
le Val-de-Grace, la Val-Sainte. With these similar names 
of houses in England may well be compared: Grace Dieu, a 
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Cistercian house in Monmouthshire, Mount Grace, a Carthu- 
sian monastery in Yorkshire, the Augustinian house of Mount- 
joy in Norfolk, and Dieulacres in Staffordshire. 

Orderic Vitalis had already noticed the choice of such 
pious names by the Cistercian monks: 


These religious [he says] were wise enough to give sacred names 
to their monasteries such as, Domus Dei, Claravallis, Bonus Mons, 
Eleemosyna, and other similar ones, so that those who heard 
them pronounced might be tempted to leave the world in order 
to share in the exquisite peace that they denote. 


The mountains and hills are nearer the heavens than are 
the valleys, and so the sons of St. Benedict liked to build 
their monasteries, whenever possible, on these heights. Still, 
several Cistercian houses are on high ground too, for example, 
Froidmont, Clermont, Clairmont, Belmont-aux-Nonnains. 

Amongst the zomina sacra of which Orderic Vitalis speaks, 
the name of God is put with other words in order to form 
place-names: Nomdieu, Lieu-Dieu, Case-Dieu, Chaise-Dieu 
(casa Dei), Clarté-Dieu, Cour-Dieu, Escale-Dieu, Grace- 
Dieu, Mont-Dieu, Val-Dieu, and a number of Benedictine 
Abbeys are placed under the invocation of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Many Cistercian and Premonstratensian Abbeys were 
placed under the patronage of Our Lady. These Orders wore 
white habits because, according to the legend, this dress was 
indicated to the Founders by Our Lady herself. 

Her image figured on the Seal of the Chapter General 
of Citeaux. The /mstituta of the Chapter General in 1134 
prescribed that all the monasteries were to be placed under 
the invocation of Mary, so the name of Notre-Dame was 
given to a very great number of Cistercian houses. In 
addition to those already mentioned we find: La Cambre 
(Camera) Notre-Dame, La Grace N.-D., Lieu N.-D., Mont 
Sainte-Marie, Refuge N.-D., le Sauvoir (Salvatorium) 
N.-D., le Val N.-D. A few houses of Cistercian nuns took 
their names from the habit of the Sisters, thus: Les Blanches, 
Fontaines-les-Blanches. 

Space prevents one from going more into the details of the 
religious inspiration that determined the names of monas- 
teries, but three other definite sources of place-names should 
be indicated: these are Biblical history, Christian virtues, 
monastic institutions. 

Under the first heading we find names such as L’Abbaye 
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de Josaphat (diocese of Chartres), Bithaine (for Bethania) 
in the Haute-Saéne, Montolieu (Montis Olive) in the Aude. 
The Carthusian Abbey of the Spear (de la Lance) in the 
Canton of Vaud and many houses named Sainte-Croix. 
Names in England: St. Cross (Winchester), Valle Crucis or 
de Valle Dei (Denbighshire). 

The second source, that of the Christian virtues, gave names 
such as Bonnefoy, Bonne-Espérance, Amour-Dieu, and many 
houses called “La Charité.” L’Auméne in Normandy, La 
Virginité, la Piété-Dieu. 

Words of monastic origin are to be found in an infinity of 
place-names in France and in other countries. The word 
monasterium became in French moutier, montier or moustoir, 
according to the district, and it can be recognized in such 
names as Marmoutier, Noirmoutier. In England the word 
became minster, while in Germany it gave Mduster. Moyen- 
Moutier was the centre of a mystic cross in Lorraine formed 
by the position of the following Abbeys at the four arms: 
Bon Moutier, Etival, St. Dié, and Senones. The diminutive 
monasteriolum gives the name Montreuil, and cella gives la 
Celle, la Selle, Bellecelle, Vaucelles. 

The symbolic name of Morimond (mori mundo) was given 
to the fourth foundation of Citeaux by St. Stephen Harding 
to remind the monks that their duty was to be dead to the 
world. 

France owes to the monks her pre-eminent place in eccle- 
siastical art. Inthe domain of history they have kept records 
of the life of the country since France was a nation. The 
State guards jealously the masterpieces which the monks 
raised to the greater glory of God, but what are these without 
the presence of the monks themselves? They are as hives 
without bees. Realizing this, the good people of France 
are again stretching out hands of welcome to the sons of St. 
Benedict. May the day not be far distant when visitors to 
that jewel of France, the Mont-Saint-Michel, will see them 
in the Abbey Church that their brothers built with such loving 
genius seven centuries ago. 

England owes them as much and more. Consider some of 
our great abbeys, Reading, Rievaulx, Fountains, Tintern, 
and Glastonbury, homes of learning and centres of charity 
and faith in past ages, now, skeletons conserved by kindly- 
disposed antiquarians and tinkered by energetic restorers to 
serve as memorials to a decade of wanton destruction and 
waste, 

G. C. BATEMAN. 











KEEPING THE FEAST 
IN TENERIFFE. 


most anti-clerical of Spaniards continues to grace his 

gala days with sonorous titles, and would never recognize 
such an inept inadequacy as a “ Bank Holiday” on his 
calendar. From the name to the observance the sound goes 
forth. Issuing from the parish church of Puerto Orotava 
with bells and rockets and solemn frolic of religious music, 
it rolled through the flower-strewn streets, where the cloying 
perfume of bruised blossoms mingled with pungent puffs of 
incense, to meet the answering boom of the Atlantic rollers, 
for ever lashing the lava shores of Teneriffe: 


I T was the feast of the Great Power of God. Even the 


With chafe and change the surges chiming, 
The clashing channels rocked and rang; 

Large music, wave to wild wave timing, 
And all the choral water sang. 


Here a flotilla of fishing vessels, gaily bedecked with ban- 
ners and palm fronds, bobbed and bowed as if to salute the 
procession for the blessing of the fertility of the waters and 
the labour of the fishermen. A flashing silver altar was 
carried like the Ark of the Covenant on to a barge of the 
kind used in medizval pageantry, which put out to sea accom- 
panied by the whole fleet and a gorgeous company of acolytes 
and priests in scarlet and gold. Among the singing boys, 
and piping more lustily than any, was Pepe, a young friend 
of ours with a Murillo-like face, who called to me as he 
passed, “‘ Until to-morrow, Sefior!”’ and then merged his voice 
in an inspiring religious march, looking proud but hot under 
his scarlet and fine linen. But for his flute-like voice his 
place would have been among the little boys who in nothing 
but their golden-brown skins had annexed front seats on 
floating logs, on which they had wiled away the wait by ang- 
ling for multi-coloured fish in the limpid blue sea, like 
seraphs in heaven hooking rainbows from the sky. Many 
of us in the sweltering crowd envied this privilege of youth. 
But though hot, it was the most dignified holiday crowd one 
could find anywhere, with expectation in their eyes. From 
the sea, the waiting women, with their canary-coloured or 
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white silk head-kerchiefs, looked like a bed of crocuses. 
Their men-folk waded out to launch the boats. They were 
all of the calling of Peter and Andrew and the sons of 
Zebedee—of their own Patron of Spain, St. James the 
Thunderer, doing business in great waters. ‘‘ For Thy great 
glory!” the choir sang, as the fleet swung clear of the shore, 
and I lost the rest in the rattle of censers, the wash of the 
waves and the murmur of the great crowd. 

At a boat’s-length from the shore there came into view, 
beyond the heads of the crowd, the parapets of brightly- 
painted houses, and beyond them again glistening groves of 
bananas, shot here and there with purple and pink of cascad- 
ing masses of Bougainvillea and geranium and the orange- 
coloured crowns of palms. We sailed on a sea of beaten 
brass. Sound, scent, and shining colours assailed the senses. 
As our religious carnival stood out to sea, my aching eyes 
sought the shades of the only silent factor in the scene—the 
forest-clad slopes and velvety folds of the mountains of 
Teneriffe. “To-morrow,” said I, “I will get up there to 
finish the feast of the Power of God.” 


“Estan matando a Margarita, Sefior!—They are killing 
Margarita,” gasped out Pepe repeatedly, and by the garish 
light of a flare blazing over a sweet and fruit stall I could see 
that his eyes were stretched with horror, as he plucked at my 
sleeve. His words produced a general sensation of pleasant 
interest and curiosity, mixed with some mirthful speculation, 
but no horror or alarm. Scepticism and indolence and a 
general disposition to find amusement, and not callousness, 
inspired the dimly discernible men in the street. Nor was 
their blasé attitude due to too great familiarity with murder. 
It is a singularly rare crime in the Canary Islands, partly 
because, being islands, a fugitive is between the deep sea 
and the devil in the shape of the Guarda Civil, who, recruited 
among unsympathetic Spaniards of the Peninsula, make hid- 
ing in the mountains equivalent to a hunger strike. It is 
also just to say that the Canarios are singularly unlike our 
British Cinema conception of hot-blooded, dagger-dealing 
“Dagos,” being an exceptionally good-tempered, placid, 
lazily-tolerant people, whose hearts are gladdened and not 
brutalized by their island wine, once so beloved by our bibu- 
lous ancestors, so that Clarence sought his death in it and 
Shakespeare sings of it. 

VOL. CXXXIX. I 
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Catching, therefore, the general spirit of levity and 
curiosity, I followed the boy and those of the crowd whose 
interest went beyond mere stationary speculation. But our 
progress was not very rapid through the festive throng. The 
electric light had suffered an almost total eclipse, the wire 
of each street globe glowing a dull red like a big cigar. 
Probably the men in charge of the works had caught the 
general holiday spirit, manifested by variously-coloured 
Japanese lanterns, which danced in the scented night-breeze 
like illusive will o’ the wisps. Hanging from balconies, they 
fitfully revealed in a soft, firelight glow, the animated faces of 
girls bending over to converse with their suitors, most of 
whom were qualifying for a stiff neck and much impeding 
our progress by gazing rapturously upward from the street 
below. Humaner Juliets, who did not mind Mama sitting at 
their elbows, might converse on a level with their lovers by 
throwing open those very Moorish-looking shuttered ground- 
floor windows, through which in daylight women only peep 
by cautiously tilting upward a few inches of face-wide shutter 
which enables them to see without being seen, after the 
manner of a trapdoor spider. With this proximity, the lady’s 
novio would be thoughtfully provided with a chair on which 
to sit in the street, with only a waist-high bit of wall and his 
future mother-in-law between him and the arms of the most 
seductive type of woman in the world. Less-favoured swains, 
or those not definitely engaged at all, or pure merry-makers, 
who were only vaguely love-sick, paraded the streets, some- 
times in bands, twanging and tumming plaintive notes on 
guitars and kindred instruments, and intoning loud fragments 
of plaintive song with a distinctly oriental lilt and probably 
extempore words. Against this clashed the loud cries of 
street-vendors of sweetmeats and geegaws and the proprietors 
of perambulating gambling barrows, eagerly thronged by the 
most lottery-loving folk to be found, if one excepts Sicily 
perhaps. From a tree-sheltered plaza came the hurdy-gurdy 
grind of a roundabout, whose reiterated refrain seemed to say, 
““Men may come and men may go, but I go on for ever.” 
The children never seem to go to bed in Spain a minute 
before their elders, but some had fallen asleep in the 
revolving chariots, while others in carnival dress dodged in 
and out of our legs, blowing trumpets, which in mistaken 
kindness had been given them for the feast. Duly 
chaperoned damsels, in very high-heeled shoes and very taste- 
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ful dresses, demonstrated the deep-seated dignity of their 
sex in Spain by their perfect poise and refined features. Many 
of them were servants or banana-packers, but one would never 
have guessed it, so well kept were their hands and hair, so 
graceful their walk, and so slender their wrists and ankles, 
none of which things have any relevancy to the standards 
of literacy with which we are wont to compare ourselves with 
Spain. 

Suddenly their merry laughter and chatter was cut into by 
the sound of sobbing and lamentation, and Pepe darted across 
to where a blindly-stumbling, weeping girl was being sur- 
rounded and impeded by a circle of consolatory counsellors 
of her age and sex, who were eliciting from her in snatches 
the cause of her discordant woe. It was Margarita. It 
appeared that in the exuberance of the feast she had given 
assignations to two movios—the official one approved of her 
parents—a respectable but pasty draper’s assistant—and a 
romantic muleteer of her own choice, who had had the bad 
taste or bad fortune to come upon the scene when the girl’s 
parents, who were expected to be out for the fesfa, were 
still on guard. The muleteer was literally not to be beaten 
by Papa waggoner, but that gentleman’s whip-hand had fallen 
heavily on his daughter the moment that the muleteer had 
made off, and she was apparently apprehensive lest further 
revelations of her perfidy should bring further castigation 
upon her now much agitated shoulders. Even when dis- 
ordered with grief the girl was an undoubted beauty, and 
my only wonder was that there were not more unofficial 
novios. Her real trouble now seemed not so much the 
parental chastisement, but the problem of where she could 
go for the night, since return home she dare not. Her brother 
Pepe brought me in as a solution of the problem with such 
presumption of consent on my part as seemed to make it 
a settled matter. Was not he already engaged to accom- 
pany the Sefior to the mountains as bagzage-carrier two hours 
before sunrise, and had not that rascal Juan, who was to 
have shared the loads, played truant to give himself up to 
the fervour of the feast? Women were meant to carry bur- 
dens, and Margarita was older and stronger than he, and 
was not he there to chaperone her? When she returned from 
the mountains with the Sefior’s generous recompense their 
father’s wrath would be appeased. Sleep? Who ever slept 
at festival time? Who could if they would, reflected I, in 
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the now perfectly deafening racket of a crowd wherein each 
considered himself or herself called upon to give an opinion, 
to commend, reprehend or recommend? So I broke loose 
with a hasty reminder as to time and place of departure. 
A few hours later we were stealing in single file by the 
bright light of the full moon through the shimmer and 
shadow of banana groves, under the darker shade of 
orange trees, whose fragrance hung about the warm night air, 
now quite still with the dropping of the land breeze which 
always precedes the dawn and the subsequent springing-up 
of the much cooler sea breeze, with its invigorating invasion 
of brine into the sensuously-scented scenes of night. If the 
orange blossom suggests hymen, the heavy drooping lily bells 
of the Datura tree flood the air for quite a distance round 
with a scent so sweetly intoxicating as to make one feel really 
giddy. Its waxy white trumpet-flowers only exude this heavy 
odour for about four hours at night, during the time when 
a particular moth flies abroad, and this feathery insect, also 
a ghostly white, may be seen fluttering, infatuated and in- 
toxicated, round the portals of allurement. One imagines 
a very dissipated moth moving maunderingly homeward when 
the time comes for the fairies to flit. Certain it is that the 
root of the Datura tree contains a deadly poison. After 
scrambling up many successive terraces of bananas, which 
even a mule could not have negotiated, and crossing the white 
dust of a winding high road, bordered by massive, medicin- 
ally-scented eucalyptus trees and sweet oleanders, we stopped 
to rest for a moment on a circular stone threshing-floor, far 
below which the little white port shone in the moonlight, 
girt on two sides by a bright ribbon of breakers, and ming- 
ling with the reverberation of their brawling its own faint 
sounds of revelry by night—but so softened by distance as to 
suggest a maiden murmuring in sleep. Margarita was mur- 
muring not at all, but carrying her load with a free poise of 
head, securely balanced on her coiled dark hair. Her eyes 
were pools of luminous shadow, dreamily, inscrutably specu- 
lative, her demeanour silently submissive, as though I had 
had the ordering of her coming, and the responsibility was 
none of hers. Pepe, on the contrary, had the air of really 
ordering the whole expedition, and already claimed full 
credit for its success in advance. In the next lap, by the 
primrose light of dawn, we crossed the corn-growing belt of 
country which girdles these mountain slopes, interlaced and 
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wreathed round with vines on the stonier lands, and blotched 
with brakes of sugar cane in the warm and moist hollows. 
Canaries began to chirrup in the mulberries, and a hoopoo 
called from a brightening chestnut tree, and then flashed 
blue and white and buff, with crest erect, in our path. A 
tinkle of goat bells told of flocks already milked and hurry- 
ing to the hills, which now rose immediately in front of us, 
very clear, yet soft as moss in the sweet dawn. Then their 
summits became a chariot for the sun, and the corn fields 
turned from primrose to pure gold, the chestnuts, in their 
new foliage and sweetly-scented catkins, from black to 
emerald, while the ghostly trunks of fig trees took the 
semblance of twisted columns of ivory. 

Of a sudden the merriment of the long night seemed un- 
worthy to be remembered in the presence of all this visible 
rejoicing of nature. The fresh silver sparkle of the dew 
on the foliage washed one’s very soul. Margarita broke 
into a gay song, to which her rapidly-twinkling bare white 
feet kept time. Passing groups of peasants commended us 
cheerfully to God. Our path was more like a volcanic flow 
or a dry mountain torrent than any work of man, but we little 
heeded the rough going in the radiance of the morning. In 
this zone the loveliest cottage gardens in the world are met 
with—a riot of cherry pie, plumbago, fuchsias, roses, tree- 
daisies, and many another bold beauty escaping into the fields 
and hedges and entwined with fresh green vine tendrils or 
frolicking round the refined grey-green shade of loquats, 
now loaded with refreshing fruit like golden plums in 
appearance. 

Soon Agua Mansa, the topmost village of all, was reached, 
embowered in quite English-looking orchards of apples, pear 
and cherry, now scattering their gay confetti to the winds. 
There are some forest trees here of gigantic size, and the 
pinar or pine forest adjoins one side of the village, and from 
it climbs into the clouds, while on the other stretch miles of 
monte verde, whose prevailing feature is the tree heath, some- 
times almost vieing with the pines in girth and height and 
with beautiful golden-green plumes of new growth and a 
wealth of pinkish-white blossom in the spring. One has to 
go to remote Ruwenzori, in Central Africa, to find its like 
elsewhere, and knowing both, I was struck by another feature 
in common between that Equatorial mountain group and the 
highlands of Teneriffe—namely, the long streamers of grey 
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moss which hang from the trees in the cloud belt. Our path 
led us steeply upward under the pines and giant laurels, 
myrtles and hollies, through thickets of sweetly-scented rock 
roses, mauve and white and gold, the whole ground being 
carpeted with flowers. It crossed the beds of precipitous 
cafions, and skirted precipices resonant with running water, 
and the bases of cliffs of fluted lava, like organ pipes, cur- 
tained with cascades of sheens and greens which fell down 
in sun-flecked folds from the dizzy heights above, or from 
the Emerald Throne of the Highest, as my fancy took it: 
ferns great and small—the embodiment of quiet beauty, cool- 
ness, grace, and delicacy. As greater heights were reached, 
lovely, unfamiliar, and still lovelier old familiar flowers car- 
peted the forest glades and shone like coloured lamps in the 
darkest recesses. Most prolific were giant forget-me-nots, 
an enormous variety of buttercup, foxgloves, and bright 
mauve, star-like blossoms. The only sounds were the tinkle 
of water, the droning of the bees, the tuneful twitter of 
canaries, and the occasional rattle of a dislodged stone, 
gathering momentum on the precipitous slopes. Shafts of 
sunlight, penetrating the shades of the forest, fell like 
showers of gold dust on our path, gemmed with many butter- 
flies. If our breathing grew quicker in the rarified air, what 
a joy was each breath of fragrant purity! Decay itself is 
mossy, fragrant and resinous here, free from the fcetid fer- 
ment of the coast level. Why do we compare such air to 
wine? There is no nectar like it. But here is no monotony 
of cloying sweetness. As one mounts still higher, the awful 
stands in juxtaposition to the beautiful. From the ocean 
which stretched illimitably five thousand feet and more below 
us, matching and merging with the blue vault above, thin 
films of vapour floated upwards, and quickly condensed into 
a big bank of clouds, which lay lake-like and faintly stirring 
at our feet, completely blotting out any sign of human life 
below. Sharply shadowed against the intense blue sky were 
frowning towers of volcanic rock, precariously suspended 
slabs of strangely irregular shape, the black mouths of yawn- 
ing caverns and cyclopean fragments of eroded rock, 
fashioned by fire, wind and water into the semblance of 
griffons and gargoyles, sprawling in grim sport round the 
walls of ogres’ castles, witches’ caves, and Stone Age temples 
suggestive of sacrificial rites. Over all brooded the great 
Peak of Teneriffe, now so tranquil, but the source both past 
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and potential of fiery torrents and tempests of thunderbolts. 
His shoulders and flanks were streaked with drifts and banks 
of sulphur like feathers of yellow gold. An amorphous body 
of vapour, deep blue against the dark trees, like smoke against 
a thunder-cloud, crept stealthily up the bed of the gorge and 
suddenly took the gigantic reflection of our shadows as we 
stood between it and the sun. Pepe and Margarita, who 
had fallen silent for a while past, had been casting anxious 
glances around them, and had made respectful but timorous 
inquiries as to how much further in the wilderness I wanted 
to go. They now flung down their loads and howled. “ Dios 
mio! What is that? I don’t like it! I don't like it! We 
are lost! There is no one. Another sefior ingles once fell 
into just such a dreadful place, and a wood-cutter heard 
him calling out for two days and thought it was the devil, 
as indeed it might have been, and when they dared to look, 
the poor caballero was dead and the vultures were tearing 
his flesh. Madre purissima, what a fate! It might happen 
to us, blindfolded by the mist, and on these slippery pine 
needles, and there is no one to guide us back to the festa 
through that cloud!” 

“T am going to finish the feast up here,” I said as soon 
as I could get a word in edgeways betwixt the two of them. 
We are near the hut, and we are not alone, for here comes 
some one on a mule.” 

The rider was an elderly and venerable looking priest, 
whose keen eyes were drinking in the solemn beauties and 
contrasts of the scene. Behind him walked a young man 
with a bandaged arm, but with the free, swinging walk of a 
mountaineer. Pepe and Margarita almost threw themselves 
upon him, with a shout in which recognition, relief, astonish- 
ment, welcome and affection all blended. He was Manuel 
the muleteer, Margarita’s unofficial movio. To the priest's 
amusement and mine, he began to explain to the girl how 
he had come by his damaged arm the night before. That 
rascal Feliciano, the draper’s assistant of Ismael de la 
Guardia, had been seized with the rare, mad rage of a 
sheep, had butted him shamefully in the stomach, and by sur- 
prise, and his mutton weight had borne him down, breaking 
his arm in the fall. But for the intervention of the Civil 
Guard, he, Manuel, in defence of his own dignity and his be- 
loved one, might have had to soil his hands with the fellow’s 
blood. But they had him safe now in the lock-up, and what 
was more, he was likely to lose his place for brawling. So 
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at any rate, thought Margarita’s father, who also made the 
discovery that Manuel was the owner of his mules and not 
a mere hireling. Caramda! But that made a difference! 
With two mules and a donkey and a hard-working girl like 
his daughter, what might not a young man attain to, and 
he, Manuel, was not of the sort to forget the sacrifice to a 
father’s heart which the surrender of his daughter entailed. 
A load of wood now and again when the mules returned from 
the mountains would be much appreciated. But where was 
Margarita? He had perhaps been a little hasty with the 
girl. He was always so particular about her morals, and 
it would never do to be out at such an hour as this. Neigh- 
bours volunteered the information that a mad Englishman 
had taken her and Pepe far above Agua Mansa about an 
hour ago or less. Doubtless there would be good payment, 
for what else were these Englishmen for? Manuel had there- 
with ridden a mule hot haste in pursuit, and then, to safe- 
guard his now recognized fiancée against the ever-ready 
gossip, had asked a travelling priest, already popular here, 
whether he would like to come for an excursion into the 
mountains. 

So everyone was pleased except the inaptly-named 
Feliciano. The mist rolled back, and we gained the ruined 
hut which had been my objective. It stood above the bed 
of a torrent, overlooking a waterfall, and homely bracken 
grew on its crumbling walls and round about. This, with 
pine-needles, was to be my bedding. A fire of pine cones 
burned merrily. The mountain water made the tea taste 
like nectar, and in it, in preference to sweet malmesey, Don 
Francisco, the priest, and I, pledged the engaged couple, 
who then fell to discussing their future bliss, while Pepe, 
lying on his back near them, fell into a day dream of his own 
which ended in his being made an Archbishop of exceeding 
magnificence. The humbler ecclesiastic and myself smoked 
the good and cheap cigars of the country, and having no great 
personal ambition, discussed the scenery. 

““My home and my parish are in flat Flanders, Sir,” he 
said. “It is not without a beauty of its own, but after eleven 
months of work in it, I always spend the twelfth among moun- 
tains. I am getting an old man now, and I want to see 
as much as possible of God’s beautiful world before I die. 
‘Ad montes’ is my motto—I will cast up my eyes to the 
hills,” you know. Much nonsense has been written in the 
past as to the incompatibility of travelling with holiness. I 
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am very far from any such thing. I am only a poor parish 
priest who tries to do his duty. But this I will say, that I 
do it much better for my annual feast of beauty and power. 
The psalms of my Breviary give me good scriptural warrant 
for this assertion.” 

“You have timed your visit appropriately, Padre,” I an- 
swered, “since we of different nations are still keeping the 
Spaniards’ feast of the ‘Great Power of God.’ Pepe here 
offered his thanksgiving in the crowd. His sister’s eyes tell 
us that she is keeping the feast now in the smiles of the man 
you are going to marry her to, and we two, if I mistake not, 
find ¢kis our easiest link with God.”” And I pointed at the 
scene before us. Through it, now gliding glassily, amber- 
coloured in the westering sun, now leaping into mad foam 
in its eager course towards the sea (before which lay much 
utilitarian work of irrigation in the lowlands), hurried the 
singing water which in course of time had hollowed out so 
deep a gorge. Beneath us lay a vast, placid lake of clouds, 
dazzling white like a snow field, and stretching across leagues 
of ocean to the distant mountain summits of the island of 
Palma—or was it St. Brandon’s Isle? The pyramidal Peak 
of Teneriffe, towering over all, was waiting to put on the gar- 
ments of gladness in the evening of a great day—fiery red to 
wine colour, violet, unearthly green, and finally silver-grey, 
when the moon came to rule the night, by whose light and 
coolness my friends would return while I finished the feast 
alone. When they had gone, every sound was hushed but 
the music of water, the equivalent in sound of the silvery 
moonbeams which now bathed the ledge on which I sat listen- 
ing. It seemed to resolve itself into the voices of a multi- 
tude, a song of strangely significant refrain. Where had I 
heard it before? Then I remembered the crowd of yesterday, 
ecstatically chanting the words, ‘For Thy great glory! for 
Thy great glory we give thanks to Thee!’’ The mountains, 
whose still smouldering fires had raised and reft this lonely 
isle, spoke of Power too—the power and the glory. And 
then, like a still, small voice, came the first puff of the night 
breeze, and sighed sibilantly of the same as it blew across 
the valley the scent of sleeping flowers. It recalled to me 
the Padre’s story of St. John of the Cross, who was wont to 
tap the upturned faces of flowers and whisper lovingly, “ Be 
quiet, I hear, I hear!” For him all nature kept the feast 
of the Great Power of God. 

ALEX. JOHNSTON. 








THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF 
CATHOLIC MYSTICISM 


I. 


T seems to be generally agreed that modern mysticism, 
I characterized, as it so often is, by ecstasy, stigmatization 

and other mysterious psycho-physical phenomena, dates 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century. During the 
first twelve hundred years of Christian history, even in the 
lives of such remarkable ascetics as St.Anthony and the other 
Fathers of the desert, St. Benedict, St. Bernard, etc., or the 
group of women saints associated with St. Jerome, manifesta- 
tions of this class are rarely met with, even if they are met 
with at all. The turning point, as Father Dalgairns pointed 
out long ago in his valuable Zssay on the Spiritual Life of 
the First Six Centuries, seems to be found in that preoccupa- 
tion with the sufferings of our Blessed Lord which was 
characteristic of later times, but of which we find compara- 
tively few traces in the writings, or even the art, of the 
religious world before the epoch of the great Franciscan 
revival. In the beginning, as Father Dalgairns points out, 
the devout contemplative 


considered rather the victory of the Man-God than the battle 
and the suffering. It was reserved for a later age to enter more 
deeply and minutely into the details of the Passion, and to make 
it the basis of their interior life. The pale face of the Man-God, 
and His arms outstretched in agonized love upon the Cross and 
His hands and feet dripping blood, have sunk more and more 
deeply into the heart of suffering humanity. The figure of our 
crucified God has long been the central point around which have 
moved all the profoundest feelings of our souls. 


At the same time the change did not come about sud- 
denly. Just as this new attitude of mind itself gradually led 
up to a fuller realization of the Eucharistic presence, 
ultimately finding expression in the festival of Corpus Christi, 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and our familiar rite 
of Benediction; while, in another and still more recent line 
of development it has begotten that devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus which has spread, almost in our own day, 
throughout the universal Church; so we find just before the 
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full dawn of the Franciscan ideal in Italy, a fainter, anticipa- 
tory radiance in northern lands, presaging the change which 
was soon tocome about. It is, moreover, interesting to notice 
that the same distinguished churchman, Jacques de Vitry, 
afterwards Cardinal, who has supplied one of the most valu- 
able independent testimonies we possess to the real import- 
ance and exalted aims of the Franciscan movement at the 
time of its inception,! is also our chief authority for the 
wonderful renewal of fervour which attended the birth a few 
years earlier of the primitive Jéguinages in the diocese of 
Li¢ge. This development, in connection with its mystical 
aspect, seems to deserve more attention than it has hitherto 
received. The whole movement centres round the person 
of the ascetic, who though never formally beatified, is com- 
monly called Blessed Marie d’Oignies. But Marie, though 
probably the most important member of the group, and her- 
self the subject of Jacques de Vitry’s biography, by no means 
stood alone, and de Vitry, in his prefatory letter, addressed 
to Foulques, the exiled Bishop of Toulouse and friend of St. 
Dominic, tells us so in the most emphatic language. A very 
short time before the death of Marie d’Oignies, Foulques had 
himself visited her, and the biographer appeals to the good 
Bishop’s recollection of what he had seen in Belgium with his 
own eyes: 


You [he writes], O holy Father, have still fresh in your memory 
the feeling of being, as it were, in the land of promise when you 
visited these parts. I well remember your speaking to me of 
having left the Egypt of your own diocese,’ and after passing over 
a weary desert, of your finding in the country of Liége, the pro- 
mised land. . . . You found, too, as I have heard you say with 
joy, many holy women amongst us who mourned more over one 
venial sin than the people of your own country would have done 
over a thousand mortal ones. . . . You saw large bands of these 
holy women, despising carnal delights and the riches of this 
world through their longing desire after a heavenly Kingdom, 
and clinging to the Eternal Spouse by the bands of poverty and 
humility. You found them earning a poor subsistence by the 
work of their hands, and though their parents abounded in wealth, 
yet preferring to forget their own people and their father’s house, 


t This letter has been critically edited by Réhricht in the Zeitschrift f. Kir- 
chengeschichte, Vol. XIV., p. 102. Cf. Sabatier, Speculum Perfectionis, 
PP. 295 seq. ’ 

? Bishop Foulques was driven from his own see of Toulouse for some years 
by the outbreak of the Albigensian heresy. 
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and to endure the straits of poverty, rather than enjoy ill-gotten 
affluence. 

Let us come now to particular instances. And here I call 
you, holy Father, to witness, who have seen with your own eyes 
the wonderful works of God, and the divers gifts and graces 
that were manifested in different persons. One there was that 
had the power of discovering sins which had not been blotted 
out by a true confession, and in this way she was, under God, the 
means of saving many, by reminding them of these sins, and 
urging them to confess them. Others you found so absorbed 
in the love of God, which they possessed in a wonderful degree, 
that through the violence of their affection they pined away, 
and became so weak, that for many years they could scarcely rise 
from their beds, and yet their debility had no other cause but Him 
only for whom they thirsted. . . . Several, indeed, had so great 
a gift of tears, that whenever God was in their thoughts, streams 
flowed from their eyes through the intensity of their devotion, 
and at length their cheeks were furrowed by continual weeping. 
Others, again, were so carried out of themselves by the Holy 
Spirit, that they passed nearly the whole day in ecstatic silence. 
So long as the Great King deigned to repose within them, they 
had no perception of anything that was going on about them. 
So much did the peace of God mount above and, as it were, 
bury the senses, that they could neither be awakened by any 
noise, nor made to feel any hurt inflicted on their body. Even 
pricking them repeatedly had no effect. 

I have seen another who was frequently in an ecstasy, some- 
times as often as five-and-twenty times in one day. I have my- 
self seen her in that state more than seven times. Whenever 
she was affected in this way she remained stationary, until she 
returned to herself. Yet she was so wonderfully supported by 
her guardian angel that however ill-balanced her posture was, 
yet she never fell. Sometimes if the ecstasy came on as she was 
lifting her hand, it would remain suspended in that pesition. 
. . . Then again, others were attracted by the Blessed Sacra- 
ment as by some sweet odour, and so earnest was their longing, 
that they could not endure to be without it long, nor had they 
rest or consolation, but pined and languished until their souls 
were continually quickened by this divine food. . . . I knew 
one of these holy women to whom the Lamb of God Himself 
gave His own flesh, not permitting her to languish with desire 
any longer, and upon being thus refreshed she grew strong and 
well,1 

* I have, here and elsewhere, made use of the translation of Jacques de 
Vitry’s Latin Life of Marie d’Oignies, published in the old Oratorian series of 
Lives of the Saints. Many of these translations leave much to be desired, 


but this particular rendering “ by a Priest of the Diocese of Southwark” is in 
every way excellent. It was published in 1852; pp. 317—324. 
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It is important to remember that Jacques de Vitry is a most 
reliable witness. Not only had he spent some five years, 
from 1208 to her death in 1213, in Marie’s company, but 
his whole career and his writings prove him to have been a 
man of scrupulous integrity and of sober judgment. He always 
regarded Marie as his spiritual Mother and considered him- 
self to have been highly honoured by the fact that she looked 
upon him as her special “ preacher” and identified herself 
with his apostolic work. The biography of Marie seems to 
have been written shortly after her death and before Jacques 
became a Cardinal, but he retained his devotion to her and to 
Oignies until the end of his days. With regard to her apos- 
tolic zeal he says in the Life: 


So earnest was she in the work of preaching, that since she 
could not exercise that office herself, she obtained from God 
with many sighs and tears, and fasts and earnest prayers, that He 
would grant her the merit and office of preaching in the person 
of some one else. She desired that, as a great boon, God would 
give her a preacher. And her request having been granted, 
though God made use of him as an instrument to utter the words, 
yet it was according to the prayers of the Saint that the Lord 
prepared his heart, and gave him strength and supplied him 
words, and directed his course, and by the merits of His hand- 
maid vouchsafed grace and fruit to the hearers. And as Mar- 
tin used to pray for Hilary, when he was preaching, so used 
she every day to supplicate our Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
by saying a hundred Aves for him when he preached.’ And as 
our Lord, when He loved His own, loved them to the end, so 
she commended her preacher to God most devoutly, when she 
was on her death bed (p. 399). 


That the contemplation of the Passion of our Lord had 
much to say to Marie’s spiritual formation, appears clearly 
from what we read quite at the beginning of the biography. 
As de Vitry tells us: 


When on a certain day, having been visited and assisted by 
her Saviour’s presence, she pondered the immense benefits, which 
in His human nature He had conferred on man, she received 
so great a gift of compunction and such a flow of tears, which 


* We know from another description in the Life that Marie repeated her Aves. 
with genuflexions. This example of the recitation of a hundred Aves is interest- 
ing, because it appears that Marie had learned this practice early in her ascetica] 
career. Pére Mézard would have us believe that she acquired this devotion from 
Foulques, the friend of St. Dominic. But Foulques saw her for the first time 
in 1213, just before her death. 
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poured forth from the winepress of the Passion, that her steps 
might be traced in the church she was walking in, by her tears 
on the pavement. And from this time, she could not for a long 
while either look at a crucifix, or speak of the Passion, or even 
hear others speak of it, without fainting (p. 334). 


Not less remarkable was Marie in her anticipation of that 
devotion to the Blessed Sacrament which is so conspicuous 
a feature in most of the Catholic mysticism of later ages. I 
am not sure that we possess any earlier clear example of the 
extra-liturgical cultus of the Eucharistic Presence than that 
which we find recorded in the Life from which I am so largely 
quoting. De Vitry says: 

Sometimes she was permitted to take rest in her cell; but at 
other times, especially when some great festival was approach- 
ing, she could find no rest except in the presence of Christ in 
the church.1 On these occasions she was constrained to remain 
there both day and night; nor could she do as she liked about 
remaining in the church or retiring to rest in her own cell; for 
she had to obey her guardian angel, who acted towards her as 
her own special superior, and sometimes when she was worn out 
with excessive watching, would bid her go to rest; and then 
when she was a little refreshed, would arouse her and make 
her return to the church. 


Further, any doubt which might be felt as to the meaning 
of the words “ in the presence of Christ in the church " seems 
to be dispelled by an examination of that other brief account 
of Marie d’Oignies, written, it is stated, by “Nicholas of Can- 
timpré,” which the Bollandists have printed as an appendix 
to Jacques de Vitry’s biography. In this other narrative 
reference is made to a very wealthy man who was in some 
sense a convert of Marie’s. She told him, we learn, at a time 
when he was in great spiritual distress, “to go into the church 
near by”; whereupon he obeyed, and “ falling on his knees 
before the holy altar, directed his mental gaze intently upon 
the pyx, with the Body of Christ, which hung above it.” It 
then seemed to him in a sort of vision that the pyx three times 
over moved from its place, came through the air in his 
direction where he knelt praying, and remained stationary 
close in front of him.? When this happened for the third 


* The Latin original runs thus: “‘ Aliquando quiescere permittebatur in cella 
sua, quandoque vero, maxime magnis solemnitatibus imminentibus, non nisi 
infra ecclesiam, in presentia Christi, poterat requiem invenire,” Acta Sanctorum, 
June, Vol. IV., 1st ed., p. 645. 

? 1b. AA.SS., June, Vol. 1V., p. 669. 
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time, he was rapt out of his senses and held secret communion 
with God. It would seem that this second account of Marie 
d’Oignies, written avowedly to supplement the Life by 
Jacques de Vitry, is also the work of a contemporary who 
knew her, and that it may undoubtedly be relied upon as 
trustworthy evidence for the devotional observances then in 
common use. We may take it for granted, though this is not 
expressly stated, that the church referred to was that of St. 
Nicholas, belonging to the Austin Canons of Oignies, against 
the wall of which Marie seems to have been allowed to live 
in a little anchoress’s cell. She had, apparently, free in- 
gress into the church both by day and night and discharged 
the functions of relic-watcher, a duty which, in the days when 
such relics were regarded as the most precious of treasures, 
was commonly assigned to a special official, in order to guard 
during the night against the danger of theft or sacrilege. It 
would seem, therefore, that Marie, remaining almost continu- 
ally in the church, practically passed her life in the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Under these circumstances, it is 
curious to find her still desiring something more to actuate 
and concentrate her devotion. The following passage, bear- 
ing in mind the date to which it belongs, is in many ways 
interesting: 


Marie’s only comfort and great delight, till she arrived at tie 
land of promise, was the manna of life which comes down from 
heaven. . . . This Sacred Bread strengthened her heart, and 
this heavenly Wine inebriated and gladdened her soul. She was 
filled with the holy food of Christ’s Flesh, and His life-giving 
Blood cleansed and purified her. This was the only comfort 
which she could not endure to be without. To receive Christ’s 
Body was the same thing with her as to live; and to die was, in 


* Oignies, though near Namur and at present in that diocese, belonged in 
the thirteenth century to the diocese of Liége. Jacques de Vitry, being then 
about 27 years of age, seems to have joined the Austin Canons of Oignies in 
1208 under the influence of Marie. Although, shortly after her death in 1213, 
he was named Bishop of Acre in Palestine and resided in the Holy Land from 
1216 to 1221, and then again, after his return to Europe, was created Car- 
dinal and Bishop of Tusculum, he still cherished the deepest affection for 
Oignies. In his will he bequeathed all he possessed, including a valuable 
collection of books and relics, to the Austin Canons of the community to which 
he himself had formerly belonged, and after his death at Rome in 1240, his 
mortal remains were transported all the way to Belgium and buried at Oignies. 
I borrow these facts from the admirably clear statement which may be found 
in Dom Ursmer Berlitre’s Monasticon Belge, Vol.1. pp. 451—452. From the 
letter of 1216, already referred to, in which Jacques speaks of St. Francis and 
his first companions, we learn that Jacques carried about with him a finger of 
his beloved mother, Marie d'Oignies, and attributed to this his preservation 
from a disastrous accident. 
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her mind, to be separated from her Lord by not partaking of 
His Blessed Sacrament. . . . The saying “ Unless a man eat 
the Flesh,” etc., so far from being a hard one to her, as it was 
to the Jews, was most sweet and comforting; since she experi- 
enced not only all interior delight and consolation from receiving 
Him, but even a sensible sweetness in her mouth, like the taste 
of honey. Often times our Lord came to her under the ap- 
pearance of a Boy, with the taste of honey and the smell of 
fragrant odours, and she received Him in the pure and well- 
ornamented chamber of her heart, and was filled with joy. And 
as her thirst for the life-giving Blood of her Lord was so great 
that she could not bear it, she sometimes entreated that, at least, 
the bare chalice might be left on the altar after Mass, that she 
might feast her sight with it (pp. 426—427). 


It is very hard to decide from the language here used 
whether Marie, in the diocese of Liége, c.1209, was in the 
habit of receiving Holy Communion under both kinds. The 
reiterated parallelism in the early part of the extract be- 
tween “the sacred Bread” and “ the heavenly Wine,” would 
almost suggest that the doubt should be answered affirma- 
tively. But at this date the cup, it would seem, had almost 
universally been withdrawn from the laity, and I have so far 
found nothing to suggest that any exception was made for 
the pious women (4éguines) whose very elastic organization 
remained for some time unrecognized by ecclesiastical 
authority.1. Very probably we ought, in the last sentence of 
the extract just given, to lay stress upon the word Blood, 
and recognize that Marie was possessed with an intense desire 
of sharing in some sort the privilege of the priest and of 
being washed and purified by that sacred flood which poured 
from the wounds of her Saviour upon the cross. This may 
have been helped by the knowledge that the withdrawal of 
the chalice from the laity was still of relatively recent date. 

In reference to Marie’s connection with the relics it is inter- 
esting to find in her case a curious anticipation of the 
“‘ psychometric ” powers—I use the word commonly employed 
by modern students of psychic phenomena—which, six hun- 
dred years later, Brentano was to claim as characteristic in 
so eminent a degree of the trance perceptions of Anne 
Catherine Emmerich: 

* See on the development and character of the whole institution Dr. J. 
Greven’s valuable monograph, Die Aufdnge der Beginen (Miinster, 1912), especi- 
ally pp. 208—209. 
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On the occasion of some relics being brought to our church 
[says de Vitry], Marie perceived in spirit that they were near 
and rejoiced at their presence the whole night long. She saw, 
too, in a vision, Christ and some other relics, as it were receiving 
these relics with great joy and veneration. And she had a won- 
derful faculty of perceiving which relics were true ones. There 
was a small cross in the church of Oignies which had in it a small 
portion of the true cross; this she saw all luminous and emitting 
bright rays of heavenly light. A certain acquaintance of ours, 
a friend of our family, found among other relics that he had, 
a bone of some saint, but, as there was no certificate belonging 
to it, he did not know whose relics they were. The Saint, how- 
ever, when they were brought to her to be certified, perceived in 
spirit that they were true ones, and had great virtue in them. She 
prayed, therefore, that God would show her whose they were, 
and immediately a Saint of most eminent merit appeared to 
her. She asked him who he was; but without giving her his 
name, he only presented before her mind four letters. These 
letters she remembered, but as she did not understand what they 
meant, she called in a certain cleric and asked him to explain 
them. The letters were A.I.O.L. These he compared and put 
together, and told her what they meant, so that she understood 
plainly that they signified the blessed Aiolis, who was held in 
great honour at Pruvinum in Campania, and that the aforesaid 
relics were his (pp. 425—426).1 


No one who is familiar with Father Schmdéger’s Life of 
Anne Catherine Emmerich can fail to be struck by the great 
resemblance between this experience of Marie d’Oignies and 
the very similar powers exercised on numberless occasions 
by the nun of Dilmen. Anne Catherine always perceived 
the relics surrounded by light. “To the question as to what 
she experienced from the sacred bones, she answered: ‘I 
see, I feel the light. It is like a ray that pierces me, ravishes 
me. I /ee/ its connection with the glorified spirit and the 
whole world of light.’’’? Also the spelling out of the name, 
and that imperfectly, could be paralleled by many details 
in Sister Emmerich’s revelations concerning the Holy Places. 
Of course it is highly probable that Brentano, and possibly 
even Anne Catherine herself, may have read some Life of 
Marie d’Oignies, and we must not exclude the possibility 
that the attitude of the former to these sacred relics may 

* It must be confessed that no reliable hagiographical data bear out this 
identification. One is rather led to conjecture that a relic of St. Ayoul (Aigul- 


phus), Archbishop of Bourges, was in question. 
* Schméger, Eng. Trans., Vol. II. p. 417. 
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have been suggested by what she had so read. There is 
again a close resemblance between Marie d’Oignies in the 
thirteenth century and Anne Catherine Emmerich in the 
eighteenth as regards their mysterious knowledge of distant 
events. De Vitry records many instances of his dear 
patron’s telepathic powers, which naturally he regarded 
as wholly miraculous. The following example, of which (as 
all commentators are agreed) he was himself the subject, 
though he relates it as if it had happened to a third person, 
is perhaps the most striking: 


Once, when a friend of hers whom she had a great regard for, 
was being ordained priest at Paris, she, though absent in body, 
was spiritually present and knew all that was done. Nay, she 
even described to the wondering priest all she had seen, the vest- 
ments he had on and the place where he stood, and how he was 
anointed, and even his frame of mind and disposition. More- 
over, she told him in a letter which a messenger of his took to 
him at Paris, something which he could not comprehend at all 
until it had come to pass. Her words were: “a new tree is 
now in bloom, the first fruits of which God has destined for me.” 
And, indeed, it so happened by the direction of heaven that 
though he had purposed to celebrate his first Mass in France, 
yet he actually did so in Oignies, and this holy woman was pre- 
sent at it. 


Based as it is upon the personal testimony of a man like 
de Vitry, this incident may certainly be appealed to as a 
very striking example of supra-normal knowledge. And for 
the same reason, it is impossible not to be impressed by what 
our biographer tells us of Marie’s coming to Oignies. She 
had, it appears, been living at Willambrock, which, as it 
was near the populous town of Nivelles, had exposed her 
to the intrusions of an endless stream of curious visitors. 
Accordingly, after prayer for guidance, “a house was pointed 
out to her in spirit, which she had never seen, at Oignies, and 
which, moreover, was so poor and so recently established, 
that it was scarcely known.”! She obtained leave from her 
husband, with whom she had always lived in virginity, and 
from her confessor, and thus under God’s good favour 


she set out for the place destined for her, and when she was now 
some little distance off, Blessed Nicholas, the patron of the place, 
* By this “house "’ we should apparently understand the priory of Austin 


Canons founded in a.p. 1192. Marie only occupied, as stated above, a little cell 
or anchorage abutting on their church. 
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came forth to meet her on the way, and conducted her to his 
church with great exultation. She had felt a strange feeling 
of wonder all that day, for she felt within herself that some 
solemnity of St. Nicholas was at hand, and yet she knew well 
enough that St. Nicholas’ day came just before Christmas, and 
not in May, as it was then. Yet so indeed it was, for on the very 
day on which she arrived, the Brothers of Oignies [#.e., the Aus- 
tin Canons] were celebrating a great feast in honour of his trans- 
lation. When she reached the place, she showed an intimate 
acquaintance with the situation and arrangements of the house 
and with the brothers; for God had wonderfully shown her 
everything. She not only knew that it was the feast of St. 
Nicholas there, but she foretold that she should end her days 
there, and showed me secretly the very place in the church where 
they would place her sepulchre when she was dead. The event 
proved the truth of her prediction, for in spite of the greatest 
endeavours to bring her back from Oignies, she ended her life 
there, and was buried in the very spot which she had pointed 
out to me, though great opposition was made to her lying there 


(Pp. 429). 


De Vitry further informs us that “as much as six years 
before, she had foretold to the Abbot Guido of Nivelles, who 
was her confessor, and to us, both the year of her death, and 
the time of year, though she had not named the day” 
(p. 430). We also find in his pages a good deal about 
Marie’s ecstasies, during which she would sometimes break 
out into wonderful rhapsodies of the love of God. But when 
she came to herself she either had no remembrance of what 
she had said, or if perchance she was able to call anything 
to mind she was overcome with confusion and “ called her- 
self a talkative and silly person, asking pardon of God for 
what she had done.”” As a rule, however, when she foresaw 
the likelihood of such divine visitations, “she would betake 
herself to the neighbouring woods and groves, that there, 
avoiding human observation, she might preserve her secret 
in the ark of a pure conscience” (p. 374). In her ecstatic 
state she was quite unconscious of the flight of time, so that 
“sometimes when the bell rang for none or vespers, she 
would start up as if from sleep and ask if it was the hour 
of prime yet” (p. 420). I do not recall these details as 
being in any way remarkable in themselves. They are the 


* Readers of the Autobiography of Mother Francis Raphael (Drane) will 
remember a similar incident in which some years before her religious vocation 
she had a clear vision of the house in which she eventually became a nun. 
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familiar conditions of the state of trance or ecstasy, but it 
is interesting to find them all recorded in this very early 
example of such experiences. So again, prolonged abstin- 
ence from food, the feeling of intense heat, and the diffu- 
sion of an atmosphere of fragrant perfume are all concomi- 
tants of high contemplative prayer which are noted again 
and again in the lives of later mystics. The experience of 
Marie d'Oignies was identical. At all times she had to do 
violence to herself in order to take food, and consequently, 
on Sundays and Thursdays, which she regarded as joyful 
days, she took no nourishment at all, but, when eating only 
three times in the week, she chose rather the penitential days, 
like Friday, for this irksome task (pp. 396—397). Simi- 
larly, as her biographer tells us: 


In the depth of winter she needed no material fire to keep off 
the cold, but even when the frost was so severe as to turn all 
the water into ice, she, wonderful to say, burned so in spirit 
that her body partook of the warmth of her soul, especially in 
time of prayer; so that sometimes she even perspired, and her 
clothes were scented with a sweet aromatic fragrance. Often 
times also the smell of her clothes was like the smell of incense, 
while prayers were ascending from the thurible of her heart (p. 
358). 


But if for this and other features of the Life many paral- 
lels can be adduced from the hagiography of a later age, 
one or two of the circumstances connected with Marie’s death, 
certified as they are by de Vitry, who remained with her to 
the last, are certainly most curious. For fifty-three days be- 
fore the end came she took absolutely no food at all, and 
when her body was washed after death, “it was found so 
attentuated that her spine was close upon her stomach and 
the joints of it could be seen, only covered, as it were, by a 
thin skin, like a piece of linen.” In spite of her long illness 
and exhausted condition she spent a long period in singing 
aloud without intermission either by day or night, “singing 
in the sweetest strains of God, of the Blessed Virgin, of the 
Saints, of her friends, and of the Holy Scriptures,” and the 
extraordinary thing was that “all this was in verse and more- 
over in Latin.”! Her affection for Jacques de Vitry himself 

* The use of Latin, of which she seems never to have made any :regular 
study, is certainly most remarkable. The more so, that her biographer tells 


us: “She continued singing aloud, and that without once stopping either to 
think what she should say, or to arrange her words into verse. It seemed to 
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manifested itself on this occasion in the most wonderful way, 
as he tells us in the following words: 


She then made many supplications in behalf of a certain 
preacher whom God had given her, and in praying for him, as 
she did at some length, she entreated first of all that God would 
so preserve him that when he came to die she might offer up 
his soul as one which God had entrusted to her and which she 
restored with usury. She mentioned all the trials and tempta- 
tions and even the sins of her preacher, which he had formerly 
been guilty of, and then prayed God to keep him from such for 
the time to come. The prior, who knew his conscience from 
hearing his confession, heard her repeat all this; so he went 
to him and asked him whether he had told the saint all his 
sins, for, he added, in the course of her singing she has related 
all that you have done, just as if she had read it out of a book 


(p. 437). 


A number of days of anguish and struggle followed, while 
she lay in the church on her couch before the altar. But 
after she had fought and vanquished the spirit of evil she 
began once more joyfully to sing Alleluia and to return thanks 
to God. Her last breath was absolutely untroubled. “I do 
not remember,” says de Vitry, “even when she was in good 
health, to have seen her face more serene and peaceful and 
happy than it looked then.”” She died on the Vigil of St. 
John the Baptist, June 23, 1213, about three in the afternoon, 
just as the first vespers of the feast were being sung. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


her that one of the seraphim spread his wings over her breast, and by his 
inspiration and sweet assistance she uttered this hymn without any difficulty.” 
And again: “‘ She went through the Magnificat a great many times, explaining 
it in Latin verse, and seemed to experience great sweetness and consolation in 
this song of the most Blessed Virgin "’ (pp. 434 and 437). 
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FORT REGENT 


I. 


T the end of a narrow promontory, jutting out some 
A= hundred yards into the sea, what had been a 


fort was built upon the rock. The stone had been 
quarried on the spot and was of the same colour as the rock. 
In reality it was a low building, but from the sea, far below, 
it was not easy to tell where the rock began and the masonry 
ended, and the towering height of its situation made it appear 
high itself. It was called Fort Regent and its name 
told its age. 

Many generations of soldiers had enlisted, served their 
time, or died under the colours, since any soldiers had been 
stationed there, and few had liked greatly to be 
stationed there, for the place was lonely, and the largest town 
of the island, and that not a large one, is seven miles distant 
by road. As for villages, the nearest is a couple of miles 
inland, and has not nearly two hundred inhabitants. All 
the same, Fort Regent still belongs to the War Office, and 
is not quite uninhabited. It is under the barrack depart- 
ment of the Army, and forty years ago Mr. O’Lone was in 
charge of it. He liked to call himself Barrack Warden, so 
I suppose he had a right to the title. He did not even 
correct those who gave him the shorter, more ecclesiastical- 
sounding, title of “Warden,” /out court. But there were 
few visitors to call him anything, and the other inhabitants 
of the Fort called him “ Father,” not because he was a priest, 
but because they were the Miss O’Lones. Miss Patsy was 
the eldest, the twins were five years younger, and still young 
women; Miss Patsy considered herself about thirty and was 
almost as near thirty as forty. They had all been “born 
in the Army.” Miss Patsy at another Fort Regent, six or 
seven thousand miles away, Norah and Eileen at Quebec. 
Their appearance does not particularly concern us, but Miss 
Patsy was certainly handsome, and wonderfully like their 
father, with a slightly military carriage. The twins took 
after their mother, and were merely pretty. Norah had a 
temper, and had, when somewhat oppressed by her eldest 
sister’s authority, once called her “The Sergeant Major,” 
but that only to Eileen. No one was likely to call Miss Patsy 
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“Sergeant Major” to her face—she would instantly have 
shown whether the nick-name suited her or not. 

Her father had really been a Sergeant Major once—Battery 
Sergeant Major. In those days his wife, who considered 
him the greatest of men, was apt (without reproof) to call 
him “The Major.” 

It was only when the twins had been very young, just about 
to become women and rather impatient about it, that Norah 
had complained to Eileen of “The Sergeant Major.” Their 
mother was already dead and Patsy had assumed rather more 
authority than Mrs. O’Lone had ever attempted. In the 
matter of young men she was a dragon, whereas Mrs. O’Lone 
had desired nothing more than to see her daughters married, 
and alive to the fact that a little courtship is a common pre- 
liminary to marriage. 

Patsy seemed to believe that a proper-minded girl should 
never give a word or a thought to a man till she found her- 
self with him in front of the altar, with the priest telling 
his server to be ready with the Holy Water. 

None the less did the twins love their elder sister, and if 
they were still unmarried neither of them ever told the other 
that it was Patsy’s fault. 

Patsy herself had had three offers, and had not seemed 
surprised, though there had been no visible courtships. But 
she accepted none of them. The first suitor had been very 
promptly rejected because he was a Protestant. The second, 
a little less curtly, on the ground of social inferiority. The 
third, not quite instantly, but on inquiry resulting in Miss 
O'Lone’s conviction that the prospective bridegroom drank. 

So far as she was aware neither of her sisters had been 
asked in marriage, and it is probable that such a thing could 
not have happened without her knowledge. Though they 
did not guess it, she was sorry: for she loved them dearly, 
and thought more of their happiness than her own. She 
accounted for their celibacy by the impossibility of one man 
marrying them both and the almost equally impossible idea 
of any two men having the extreme hardihood to suggest 
their separating: for everyone knew that the twins could 
never be separated. 


Il. 


Miss Patsy’s speech was more weighty and pungent than 
profuse. The Barrack Warden talked more, but not so much 
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as the twins: and he liked to hear them talk: so did Patsy, 
though she did not invariably approve of all they said, and 
showed it when she disapproved. 

Whether her father and sisters always agreed with her own 
dicta or not they never mentioned to her any divergence from 
her views. Todo her justice she was only a woman of strong 
opinions, well enough grounded and firmly fixed, not a tyrant. 
If her father might (without hurting himself) have smoked 
a great deal less, and occasionally drunk, perhaps, a little 
less, she never hinted it: he never got drunk, and she was 
sure he never would. Her own style of dress was different 
from her sisters’, but I don’t know that she thought it any 
better than theirs, which it really was, and certainly never 
hinted that they should follow her simpler taste. Norah 
and Eileen were inclined to the ornate, and addicted to inde- 
finable extras and additions, ribbony, feathery, lacy, flowery: 
but they were not so invariably neat as Patsy. Patsy “looked 
dressed” all day: whereas the twins scarcely aimed at look- 
ing dressed in the forenoon. Patsy’s gowns lasted much 
longer than theirs, and accordingly had a new one far more 
rarely, but then the smarter a gown is at first the less likely 
is it to retain its smartness long. The twins felt that their 
dresses would look shabby, or “tossed” in comparatively 
early youth, and felt the need of renewal. Besides, when 
one’s dress starts fashionable it proclaims itself out of date 
with a more premature Nemesis. How the young women 
of Fort Regent knew what was fashionable a male writer 
cannot determine. 

Patsy was never fashionable, and never looked out of date. 

The twins were of opinion that her new dresses cost more, 
when they came, than theirs, for their material (they said) 
was dearer, and she did not make them herself. (Caroline 
Bret made them, over at St. Maclon: who had been a lady’s 
maid, and left service to come home and look after her 
mother, who turned “ partly silly’ after her husband was 
drowned at sea. 

The twins made their own dresses, having more time on 
hand, for Patsy did all the cooking, and most of the house- 
work. She could not abide dressmaking, and liked house- 
work. 

The nearest house to Fort Regent was a lighthouse, on 
the next headland, which was a little higher and stuck out 
farther. And Mr. Plunch, the lighthouse keeper, and Mrs. 
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Plunch, with “ young Boady,” the assistant, were, with Miss 
Grape, Mrs. Plunch’s sister, and young Boady’s mother, who 
kept house for him, the O’Lone’s nearest neighbours. They 
did not live in the lighthouse, but in two dazzlingly white- 
washed cottages adjoining it, in a windy garden surrounded 
by a dazzlingly whitewashed wall. 


III. 


The Fort people and the Lighthouse people were good 
enough neighbours, but less intimate than might have seemed 
inevitable. Mrs. Plunch and Miss Grape were slightly 
afraid of the eldest Miss O’Lone, though they would not have 
admitted it. As for Mrs. Boady, a hugely heavy old woman, 
of squat stature, she was “timid” of the narrow path along 
the cliff-top and afraid of being blown into the sea. And 
her habit of body made her averse from outdoor exercise, 
though she rarely sat down indoors. 

Mr. Plunch and young Boady called oftener at the Fort: 
but it was not often convenient for them to come together, 
and young Boady required masculine countenance. He was 
timid of the younger Miss O’Lones, because they were always 
together. He would rather have liked to tackle either alone 
(if he had known which he might have tried harder to man- 
age it), but when the young women were together he sus- 
pected they were quizzing him, especially his hair, which he 
knew was queer, and of a flaming redness. Old Mrs. Boady 
liked keeping house for her son, and rather encouraged him 
to believe that the Miss O’Lones laughed at him. She con- 
sidered him the image of his late father, an opinion he 
resented owing to the photograph of the deceased over the 
tea-tray on the chest of drawers to the left of the fire-place. 

Young Boady was seven and twenty and not too young, he 
thought, for either of the twins. In reality it was not the 
twins who laughed at him, but their sister, who thought him 
a lumpish, rather weak person. 

She did not desire a closer intimacy with the lighthouse 
people. Patsy had a constitutional incapacity for intimacy 
with Protestants. It was hardly bigotry. She was kind to 
her poorer neighbours at the village, and often helped them, 
though none of them were Catholics: and they all, in turn, 
“ gave her a good name,” especially because her kindness was 
silent and not patronizing. 
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Mr. Plunch enjoyed a chat with Mr. O’Lone, but came 
seldom, for he perceived that between the three women at 
the lighthouse and the Miss O’Lones there was no cordiality. 
Perhaps he thought that Miss Patsy did not regard his own 
womankind as quite her equals. Mrs. Plunch was quite sure 
of it, though nothing would have induced her to admit so 
ridiculous a possibility by mentioning it. 

Mrs. Plunch was a tight-looking lady, of meagre habit, and 
dry unready speech, with a sallow face, and dust-coloured 
hair which was almost all parting. Miss Grape, on the con- 
trary, had ringlets and a manner, almost more manner than 
ringlets, for, though the latter on a front view seemed almost 
needlessly abundant, it would be found, on passing round the 
lady, that her head disclosed a surprising rotundity void of 
curls. 

Miss Grape talked a good deal, and usually laughed while 
conversing without waiting for a joke of her own or any- 
one elses’. Her speech was accompanied by a lateral sway- 
ing of her body which shook her curls: they were like large 
black screws plentifully lubricated. She had a bright, un- 
varying complexion, and a shiny skin, rather tight about the 
forehead and cheekbones, which were (so to speak) the prin- 
cipal seat and headquarters of her complexion. Her chief 
local interest was the conviction that Mr. O’Lone would marry 
again if he could get over his fear of his eldest daughter, but 
it was her brother-in-law’s conviction that Mr. O’Lone would | 
have strolled round for a pipe and a chat at the lighthouse 
oftener if he could get over his fear of Miss Grape. For 
Miss Grape’s history was a little daunting. She had nearly 
been married to the proprietor of a small but highly respect- 
able inn, who had flinched at the last moment, and preferred 
to pay the three hundred pounds damages. 


IV. 


These simple particulars may serve to explain why the four 
inhabitants of the Fort led a very quiet life, seeing little of 
any world outside it. No doubt it was monotonous, but 
Patsy did not mind that, and if her sisters minded they did 
not say so. 

It was too far to walk to Mass, and they could not afford to 
drive every Sundgy: but on the first Sunday of each month 
and on Christmas Day and Easter Sunday, they did drive: 
and they made the long journey fasting, no matter what the 
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weather. After Mass and Holy Communion they broke 
their fast—on the way home in the “trap”’: for they had no 
acquaintance in the little town. 

Whether the rather spiteful proverb “ The nearer the 
church the farther from God” be often true or no, we need 
not determine, but it is certain that the distance from church 
of these simple people did not keep them far from religion: 
they were steadfast, earnest Catholics, all four of them, being 
alike in that, though in other ways only like with a difference. 

On non-Mass Sundays they met together in one of the 
many vacant rooms of the Fort, and “read their Mass- 
Prayers " each to himself or herself: and then said the Rosary 
aloud together. On week-nights they said it together in the 
living-room before separating for the night. On the chim- 
ney-piece was a statue of God’s great Mother that O’Lone’s 
children remembered all their lives. It had been given to 
his wife on her marriage, by her mother, and had accom- 
panied the family in all their wanderings about the globe. 

It was flanked by a pair of blue-glass candlesticks, and 
these candles were always burning while the Rosary was being 
said. Beyond each candlestick was a vase, a very early 
present to the twins from their elder sister, and in the vases 
were, almost always, a few flowers, for Patsy grew them on 
purpose in one of the deep, sunny casemates. Sometimes 
the poor people from St. Maclon to whom she was kind 
brought her a nosegay also, knowing well she would break 
it up, and divide the flowers between the two vases. They 
were rather proud of this use of their offerings, and Patsy 
thought they ought to be, esteeming it a concession to allow 
any flowers but her own up there. “ Mother of Jesus,’’ she 
would think while filling the vases, “they're only Protestant 
flowers, but they can’t help it. Maybe you'll bring them a 
good death for it.” 

Maybe she did. We are not told of all our answered 
prayers. 

Patsy prayed much oftener than she knew, oftener by far 
than she uttered any petition aloud. Alone about her work 
she was always praying: it was the point and savour of her 
life. She loved her father and her sisters with a deep, silent 
fidelity that she had no gift to express—to them: she could 
serve them, by her work, and did so, -vith unsparing, un- 
paraded toil, but the expression of her love was not for their 
ears. It went higher. 
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Her love for her mother had been the great human interest 
of her life: and the love never could die, though the mother 
had died. 

In the battery the gossip had gone that Patsy O’Lone would 
enjoy mothering her sisters and her father too, and would 
step into the vacancy with too much complacence for much 
continuing regret. Poor Patsy! She had stepped into the 
vacancy indeed, but the vacancy could never, for herself, be 
filled by herself: it must always ache. 

About her work she was, still after all these years, con- 
stantly in living, loving communion with her mother. 
“Tell her,”’ she would say to God’s own Mother, “ how I thank 
her for all,” ‘‘ Tell her how I love her just the same,” “ Tell 
her I do everything the way she taught me,” “Tell her I 
try to treat the little girls as she’d have me.” And she was 
always praying for her mother’s soul: sometimes a sort of 
scruple of respect would assail her, as if, after so many years, 
it was unfilial to doubt that that just soul could be anywhere 
but in Heaven itself. She did not doubt: but she would 
risk nothing, risk no sparing of what her mother might still 
need. “If she doesn’t need prayers any more,” the loving 
daughter would think, “ she’ll have something to give to poor 
dead mothers whose children never do pray for them. She can 
give them, for them, to the Holy Mother herself.” 

Poor Patsy! Terribly conscious of her own untoward 
silence, and shyness, she had not the comfort of being sure 
that those she loved so well realized it. But they did. With- 
out any discussion among themselves they were conscious of 
the great unspoken affection that made their home what it 
was. They knew quite well that they were better than they 
could have been without her, that it was she who had kept 
their habit of faith and practise steadfast, till it was a habit, 
too fixed and rooted to fail if she should be taken from them. 
As very young girls her sisters had, though silently, thought 
her austere, almost grim. They knew better long ago— 
perhaps she had mellowed, in the long, steady, genial light 
of prayer—they had caught her (as she thought unobserved) 
many a time smiling over her work at their chatter to each 
other. 


V. 


So it all might have gone on for ever—till the Barrack 
Warden died and the little group at Fort Regent been driven 
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to find a new home but for a knock at the door, one fine 
summer afternoon. 

Norah and Eileen were serving in their own room: Mr. 
O’Lone was at work in the little garden he had made for 
himself, years ago, outside the fort and under it, eastwards, 
that is to say, in the direction of the lighthouse; Patsy, all 
alone in the big living-room, was reading, her work all done. 

Whether she would ever have been much of a reader had 
there been a sufficiency of first-rate books within her reach, 
I cannot tell. But there were very few books of any kind 
for her to read, and those few did not greatly interest her, 
and could have interested no one: they were mostly “ gift- 
books,” intended to ornament a table, with all their gold 
outside and leaden within. Patsy did not often read, and 
while she read was apt to be thinking of other things. 

The door stood open and the sunlight lay upon the flagged 
floor: the casemate window was wide open too, and, from 
far below, came the deliberate iteration of the calm sea 
breaking on the sand. 

Patsy was not thinking of the sound or of the stillness it 
caressed, nor of her book. She was thinking of her sisters, 
and that in a fashion that would have surprised them. 

“I don’t see how anything can change here,” she thought, 
“or how anything can come for them.” 

For herself she hated change, and would have gone on as 
she was to her life’s end contentedly and thankfully. She 
knew she would be an old maid, and did not shrink from the 
idea, though she would have known how to resent the word. 

Her sisters were two-thirds of her life, and to lose two- 
thirds of all one has is a great disherison. Yet she would 
willingly have been left with her father only if something 
“could have come” for the twins: something better than 
what they had, that is. She would not have courted young 
Boady better—even if there had been two of him. 

“ Ah, the poor girls,” she told herself, “‘ it’s hard on them.” 

Shz knew they were really girls, though their next birth- 
day would push them out of the twenties. They were young 
in their ways, not out of affectation but simplicity; young 
in ideas, as in face and figure. But they could not go on 
young for ever. 

It was not in Patsy's nature to be repining: on the con- 
trary, almost every breath she drew was an almost conscious 
thanksgiving for what God had given her, “the dry roof, 
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the full plate, and the warm bed,” for her sheltered home, 
and the dear ones it held. Nevertheless, she wished it would 
be God’s will not to overlook her young sisters, or let their 
youth shrivel and dry into... 

““Who can be knocking—and at the wrong door!” 

So were her thoughts interrupted, and the stagnant life of 
the Fort was broken by the interruption. 

She rose from her chair and went to the door, the second 
on the left as you entered the Fort. It stood open and 
she looked out. A stranger was knocking at the next door 
—that of the empty room where they all said their Mass- 
prayers on Sundays. 

He was a tallish young man, in light summer clothes of 
grey flannel, and Patsy liked the “looks” of him, which 
does not commit us to the belief that he was particularly 
handsome. 

But she saw that he was disturbed, if not troubled, and had 
a hurried way of speaking, though, in spite of his hurry and 
disturbance, it was polite and respectful too. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, raising his hat, and moving 
instantly to meet her. “I saw the little door in the gate 
open, and ran in: I hope it’s not forbidden——”’ 

“Not forbidden at all,” said Patsy, “ there are no troops 
here.” 

“Thank you, very much. But—perhaps there are some 
men here? I came looking for help: there has been an 
accident—just down there, quite near here . . . 


JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


(To be concluded.) 














MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
SPIRITUALISM AND THE RESURRECTION. 


MONG the more insidious aspects of the movement 
which aims at substituting Spiritualism for Christianity 
is the attempt to eliminate altogether the miraculous ele- 
ment in revelation and to explain all the wonders recorded 
in the Gospels as merely the manifestation of a highly con- 
centrated psychic force, the Apostles having been chosen by 
our Lord for their mediumistic powers and forming together 
with Him a circle of unparalleled efficiency. This is the 
view seriously propounded by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and 
by many other representative spiritualists who have written 
within the course of the last few years. ‘‘No miracle or 
wonder working,” says Sir Arthur, “is recorded in any of 
the Evangelists until after the time when Christ began to 
assemble His circle. Of this circle the three who would 
appear to have been the most psychic were Peter and the 
two fellow-fishermen, sons of Zebedee, John and James. 
These were the three who were summoned when an ideal 
atmosphere was needed. It will be remembered that when 
the daughter of Jairus was raised from the dead it was in the 
presence, and possibly with the co-operation of these three 
assistants." Neither is it left for the lay-theologian alone 
to propound these startling ideas. The Rev. Charles 
Tweedale, to mention but a single name among a good many, 
has for the last twelve years or more identified himself with 
similar views, and the clergyman of whom we speak still re- 
mains Vicar of Otley, near Weston, in Yorkshire, in spite 
of the fact that he loses no opportunity of propagating a 
theory of the Resurrection which is absolutely subversive of 
the teaching of St. Paul and the traditions of primitive 
Christianity. Let us take one or two of his utterances by way 
of illustration: 
A careful examination [writes Mr. Tweedale] and full con- 
sideration of the various accounts of the appearances of the 
Christ after his? crucifixion during the “great forty days,” shows 


* The Vital Message, p. 173. 
* Mr. Tweedale, in this matter going further than Sir A. C. Doyle, uniformly 
prints the possessive pronoun when referring to our Lord, without a capital letter. 
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that they are records of the materialisations of Christ's spiritual 
body, and mot of the reappearance of his mortal body. It is 
impossible for anyone conversant with, and experienced in, the 
facts set forth in this chapter to hold any other conviction or 
belief ; even as it was impossible for Galileo, after careful tele- 
scopic study, to doubt the existence of the satellites of Jupiter 
or the rotation of the sun about its own axis.! 


Or again: 


The doctrine of the resurrection of the flesh is a fundamental 
error, based on an imperfect understanding of the phenomena, 
excusable in early days, but no longer excusable in these days 
of advanced knowledge. The apostles seeing the empty tomb, 
and experiencing the wonderful materialisation of Christ—as in 
the upper chamber and on the road to Emmaus—jumped to the 
conclusion that what they saw, heard and handled was the actual 
risen mortal body of the Christ, the resurrection of the flesh. 
That it was no such thing is positively shown and proved by 
the fact recorded that Christ appeared and disappeared instan- 
taneously; the doors being shut.? 


Finally let us specially note this passage: 


There is not a particle of proof of the resurrection of Christ’s 
mortal or physical body, all the phenomena manifested by him, 
after his resurrection, being identical in their nature with the 
materialisation phenomena witnessed by careful observers during 
the last fifty years.’ 


It would be useless in dealing with such an adversary as Mr. 
Tweedale to attempt to discuss the teaching of Catholic theo- 
logy regarding the attributes of the risen body,but there is one 
point which we should like to urge because it seems to be 
emphasized by the New Testament writers in view of pre- 
cisely some such objection as that propounded in the pas- 
sages just quoted. With regard to the phenomena of 
materialisation, the genuineness of which is so unquestion- 
ingly assumed by our spiritualist clergyman, we must beg to 
reserve our judgment. We are by no means satisfied as to 
the reality of Katie King or as to the manifestations ob- 
tained through Eva C. and Madame Bisson. Moreover, we 
venture to say that this attitude of reserve is shared by the 
major et sanior pars of the leading representatives of the 


* Tweedale, Man’s Survival afler Death, 2d. Edition (1920), p. 386. 
? Ibid. p. 541. 
3 Ibid. p. 542. 
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Society for Psychical Research. But assuming for the 
moment the trustworthiness of the evidence for such 
materialisations, where is Mr. Tweedale going to find pre- 
cedents for the consumption of food by a materialized spirit? 
We know of no testimony with even a frima /acie proba- 
bility in its favour which pretends to establish the fact that 
any apparition ever ate or drank in human company. If 
the ectoplasm theory be adopted, which derives the substance 
of the phantom from the body of the medium, into which 
the ectoplasm is reabsorbed when the materialisation is 
ended, what becomes of the particles of food which have 
been consumed? Now the Gospels and the Acts reiterate 
that not only was the risen body of our Lord seen and heard 
and handled, but that He partook of food in the company 
of His Apostles. This much is implied in the story of the 
two disciples with whom our Saviour sat down to supper at 
Emmaus, and it is even more directly implied in St. John’s 
Gospel (xxi. 9—13) in the account of the apparition beside 
the lake of Genesareth. But by St. Luke (xxiv. 42—43), 
the statement is made in a form which excludes all doubt: 
“and while they still disbelieved for joy and wondered, he 
said unto them: Have ye here anything to eat? and they 
gave him a piece of a broiled fish, and he took it and did eat 
before them.”! Again, in Acts i. 4, if the text of the R.V. 
reads “being assembled together with them,” the margin 
suggests as an alternative “and eating with them,” which 
agrees better both with the Vulgate and the Syriac and also 
with the tradition of early commentators. 

Finally, St. Peter, in his address reported in Acts, chap. x., 
says without the possibility of ambiguity: “ Him God raised 
up the third day, and gave him to be made manifest, not 
to all the people, but unto witnesses that were chosen before 
of God, even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead” (vv. 40—41). When Mr. Tweedale 
is in a position to produce reliable evidence of materialized 
spirits who have sat down at table and eaten and drunk with 
living men, then we might be willing to debate the line of 
argument he advances, but certainly not before such proof 


is forthcoming. 
H.T. 


t We designedly use the Revised Version as open to no controversial objection. 
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SCIENCE OR PREJUDICE? 


HE Trinil skull-fragment, sometimes magnified into 

the Java Ape-Man or Pithecanthropus erectus, though 

he has never had a leg to stand on, is having, strange to 
say, another run, this time all along of a certain tooth lately 
discovered in Nebraska. The momentous news was conveyed 
to Europe by a leader-page article in 7he Zimes' from the 
pen of Professor G. Elliot Smith, a leading anthropologist, 
but one unfortunately committed to a materialistic theory of 
human origins, who tells us that the tooth was found in the 
Upper Pliocene and has been certified by two experienced 
authorities on fossils, Drs. Matthew and Gregory, to belong 
to a hitherto unknown genus, of which the “ nearest resem- 
blances are with Pithecanthropus and with men rather than 
apes.” And in extravagant headlines, undeterred by the 
fiasco concerning the Broken-Hill Rhodesian skull, similarly 
heralded by Professor Smith and now strongly suspected of 
quite a modern origin, 7he Times suggests to us that here 
(once more) we have traces of one of our earliest ancestors. 
We are not now concerned with the discussion of this 
decayed fossil tooth which, according to another English pro- 
fessor, may possibly belong to an extinct species of bear, but 
with the resurrection in connection with it of the very dubious 
Javan fossil fragments which Professor Smith persistently 
exaggerates into a complete vertebrate, and an Ape-Man at 
that. When are we to have done with this manipulation of 
evidence to support an unproved and unprovable theory? 
Just as in the case of the Piltdown remains, which consist of 
a skull-fragment decidedly human and a mandible de- 
cidedly simian, so the discovery in Java by Haeckel’s friend, 
Dubois, of a possibly human femur nearly forty feet away 
from an ape-like skull cap is always being made the basis of 
extravagant deductions, treated as certainties by agnostics. It 
is of this that the serious student has reason to complain. In 
the whole of his 7imes article Professor Smith speaks of the 
“amazing discovery” of Dubois, as if the evidence put the 
claims of that scientist beyond doubt, as if there was no ques- 
tion that these two incompatible fossils belonged to the same 
individual, as if the claims made on the score of the Pithe- 
canthropus erectus were not now almost universally dis- 
allowed. There is unfortunately ample precedent for his 

1 May 20, 
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doing so. We learn from a highly interesting volume,’ to 
which we shall return later, that an American anthropologist, 
Professor Osborn, himself of course a materialist, has, in the 
interest of his theory treated this Javan Ape-Man—.e., a 
hypothetical reconstruction of his head—as one of an ascend- 
ing series of developments from the Ape, in his guide to 
the exhibits in the Hall of the Age of Man in the American 
Museum of Natural History! And the same author tells us 
—what is surely very significant—that these Javan remains 
were, shortly after their discovery, hidden away even from 
scientific men, that not even photographs are procurable and 
that the casts from them do not agree. Dr. Smith presumably 
knows all this and yet—his article in 7he Times |! .K 


* God—or Gorilla. By A. W. McCann. (New York: The Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, 1922.) 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The hopes aroused by the opening of the Genoa 
The Close of the Conference on April 1oth have not been ade- 
c Genes quately realized. Like that of Washington, it 
onference. : : : “ 
began with admirable professions. There 
are no longer enemies and friends, there are neither victors nor 
vanquished,” so spake Signor Facta, Italy’s Prime Minister, 
“ There are only men of one nation and another who wish to unite 
all their energies to reach together a very noble end. . . . At 
Washington we saw the dark cloud of the Pacific vanish. At 
Genoa we must work for the peace of Europe.” But if at 
Washington common sense combined with financial necessity to 
compel a certain measure of disarmament, at Genoa common sense 
was conspicuously lacking. Europe is bankrupt and in misery 
through war, but at Genoa there was no uniform desire for peace 
as the first requisite for recovery ; there was no universal repudia- 
tion of war as an instrument of policy; there was no general 
and mutual condonation of past injuries, in spite of the example 
set by Germany and Russia; no genuine heed was paid to the ad- 
vice of the Pope conveyed in two masterly letters, which 7he 
Times did not print yet dared to sneer at; there was no real com- 
bined attempt to produce that atmosphere of reciprocal trust 
and confidence in which alone peace can flourish. Mr. Lloyd 
George, who strove manfully for European peace against a news- 
paper campaign here and in France of unrelenting malignity, 
proclaimed that all the national representatives met as equals, but 
from the first Germany and Russia were treated by the bulk of 
the Press of England and France as outlaws and enemies still. 
Whatever good was accomplished at Genoa was achieved in spite 
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of those journals, which would have killed the Conference even 
before its birth, and did their best to bring it to a premature 
grave. The vendetta against the Premier pursued by 7he Times 
led it to attribute words to him which it was proved he had 
never spoken, and made it in consequence take a more moderate 
tone at the end. It protested on May 2oth that all it objected to 
was not the aims of the Conference—‘such generous aims as 
the pacification and the reconstruction of Europe’”—but “its 
lamentable inadequacy of method.” What other method could 
be adopted than the getting of the thirty-four nations of Europe 
together to discuss their common needs and difficulties Zhe 
Times does not inform us. 


The fact is that it has not been able to rid it- 

both sow _ self of the war mentality. It is still steeped in 
Unjust. fear and hatred of Germany. With its satel- 

lite press it does all it can to keep alive 

suspicion and resentment. Every legitimate effort Germany 
makes to improve her condition is interpreted in a sinister light. 
Every rumour that in one way or another she is evading the stipu- 
lations of Versailles is seized upon and stressed and scattered 
broadcast. The militarist declarations of the defeated army offi- 
cers, sentiments which could easily be paralleled amongst the 
fighting men of every nation, are taken as a sign of her fixed 
determination to renew the fight in times to come. All this is 
very short-sighted, not to say foolish and misguided. 7he Zimes 
and the belligerent press should realize that the war is over, 
and that peace cannot be enforced but must be freely accepted. 
The pretence that Germany alone was responsible for the war, 
that Germany alone committed atrocities, that every German 
is instinct with “Prussianism,” that the whole nation, in- 
cluding the women and the babies, was consciously guilty of un- 
just aggression, that the principles and conduct of the Allies 
were always and everywhere beyond suspicion—all these assump- 
tions, that in greater or less degree inspire the anti-German 
journalists, should be discarded once for all. The war was the 
result of the rottenness of international morality, the blind 
struggle for commercial advantages—even Genoa, one observer 
reports, “stank with oil’”—the unchecked competition in arma- 
ments, the denial of a common world-interest in peace and har- 
mony, the worship of force rather than of right and justice. We 
may grant that this evil philosophy was most highly developed 
in Germany, but all the great nations were more or less infected 
with it, and the only way to a cure is to get rid of it altogether. 
Unfortunately it dominated Versailles, with the result that all 
attempts to restore peace in Europe have hitherto failed. 
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Versailles in spirit and fact went far beyond 


get the Armistice conditions. It was right that 
Peace. Germany, the actual aggressor, should make 


good the war-damage in Belgium and France, 
and, on the assumption that only she was culpable, it was theoreti- 
cally just that she should compensate the soldiers also who had 
suffered through her fault. But to aim in the circumstances at 
exacting full reparation of this sort, to decree Germany’s dis- 
armament, whilst leaving the rest of the world fully armed, to 
endeavour at the same time to fine and to make bankrupt, has 
proved a colossal error in tactics. Germany was forced to sign 
the Peace Treaty; can any nation assert without hypocrisy that 
in similar circumstances it would not, if it could, evade those of 
its provisions which are felt to be unjust? The “ dictated Peace” 
cannot be enforced in detail without perpetuating the atmosphere 
of war. The peoples of England, Germany and France do not 
want war, but peace. Therefore their hopes have been centred 
on Genoa. 

“Who can consider,” wrote the Holy Father in his second 
letter at a time when the Conference was almost breaking 
down, “without shuddering, if by a supreme misfortune 
even in this Conference the efforts towards sincere peace 
and lasting accord should fail, how much graver would the 
already wretched and threatening condition of Europe be- 
come, with the prospect of even greater sufferings and the 
danger of outbursts which might destroy all Christian 
civilization.” ‘The peoples,” he further urges, “who have 
suffered so much from the late war and its recent sad con- 
sequences, rightly demand that the Conference shall remove, 
as far as it is possible, all danger of new wars.” 

Thanks to the Premier’s dogged persistence that demand of the 
peoples has to some meagre extent been satisfied. The different 
European nations have solemnly agreed to a non-aggression pact 
of at least eight months, and the seemingly irreconcilable differ- 
ences between the Communist and the Capitalist Governments 
have been referred to further discussion at The Hague later on. 
It remains for public opinion to insist further upon such measures 
of agreement as shall relegate war as a probability altogether to 
the background: in other words, to demand that the League of 
Nations shall be made really all-inclusive and correspondingly 
effective. 


Thus only can security be won for the various 

Pa an ag Powers, now afraid to reduce their bloated ex- 
League. penditure on armaments lest they should be 
taken at a disadvantage. In this way only can 

France above all reach safety, for she cannot hope that a hostile 
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Germany will be permanently weakened, and her population, al- 
ready twenty-five million short of her rival’s, is steadily and 
portentously decaying. In 1919 in only one of the seventy-seven 
non-devastated departments of France was there an excess of 
births over deaths. In 1920, owing to the doubling of the num- 
ber of marriages after the war, there was a rise from the normal 
increase of 1.2 per 1,000 to 4. But compared with her neigh- 
bours France had more marriages and still fewer births. The 
normal increase of Germany is !4 per 1,000 inhabitants. Many 
causes are alleged for this sad and startling decline in the fer- 
tility of a great nation, some natural and blameless as over- 
civilization or the law of inheritance, some, alas! unnatural and 
immoral as divorce, Malthusianism, and abortion. A certain 
French observer! has calculated that 400,000 children a year 
are murdered before birth throughout the whole of France; thus, 
during a period equal to that of the Great War, French parents 
have slain as many of their kin as there were French soldiers 
destroyed by the enemy. Unless some check is placed on this 
national selfishness, or some radical change in the laws of suc- 
cession, France in course of time will become incapable of de- 
fending herself against the nation across the Rhine. So, apart 
altogether from Christian and humanitarian ideals, it is the 
merest prudence to strengthen and extend the League of Nations 
in order to furnish that security which national effort or partial 
alliances cannot hope to achieve. We are at one with Lord Grey 
in regretting that the Allies have not made better use of the 
League, the one product of the Versailles Treaty that holds pro- 
mise for the future peace of the world. 


If a sincere and steady policy [he wrote on May 11th] of 
the use, encouragement and development of the League of 
Nations had been pursued, Germany by this time might 
have been a member of it and Europe might have been on 
the way to general pacification instead of, as it now seems, 
on the way to armed and opposing groups. 


It is a sign of the thoughtlessness and the general inarticulateness 
of our so-called democracies that no League against War has 
sprung up amidst the war-broken and impoverished masses in 
every land. It is a sign of the political feebleness of the Labour 
party that their frequent denunciations of war never get any 
further than mere words. The old are cynical, the young short- 
sighted and inconsiderate, and so the nations stumble along in 
the old grooves, bemused by the old fallacies, blinded by the 
old hatreds, towards another and yet fiercer conflict. 


* Professor Lacassagne of Lyons quoted in America (May 6, 1922) in the 
second of an informative series of articles on this subject. 
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Amidst much that was significant in Sir James 


Commge Barrie’s unique Rectorial address at St. An- 
Useless without y wane eahage hi flecti 

Prudence. rew’s the other day was this very re ection. 

He called upon Youth to take a more promi- 

nent and decisive part in the councils of the nation. “ When war 


came,” he said, “we, your ‘ Betters,’ told you, who had to get 
us out of it, tall tales of what it really is and the clover beds it 
would lead to. . . . If you prefer to leave things as they are 
we shall probably fail you again.” And he went on—‘If you 
must be in the struggle, the more reason you should know why, 
before it begins, and have a say in the decision whether it is to 
begin.” Finally, there came this gem: ‘“ The League of Nations 
is a very fine thing, but it can’t save you because it will be run 
by us. Beware your ‘ Betters’ bringing presents. What is 
wanted is something run by yourselves. . . . You ought to have 
a League of Youth.” 

Sir James Barrie did not expand his theme. He asked his 
young hearers to practise and develop their Courage, by which 
he meant the cardinal virtue of Fortitude, and implicitly re- 
minded them, as in the words just quoted, that Fortitude needs 
Prudence to guide it. If Youth were prudent, it would indeed 
insist upon knowing why it was called on to fight, it would call 
for open diplomacy lest it should find that, in shedding its blood 
for freedom, it was merely securing, say, another oil-field for 
some cosmopolitan financier. It needs more courage, sometimes, 
to refuse to fight, unless conscience is satisfied that the cause is 
just, than to follow the drum with the crowd, and, in view of 
the revelations regarding the causes of the war and the aims of its 
promoters that have shocked our generation, we trust that Youth 
in the democracy of the future will not lightly engage in the 
destruction of its fellows, but recognize that prudence, yes, and 
justice too, are needed to hallow courage. And until the com- 
paratively honest diplomacy of the mere politician is disentangled 
from the secret and sinister coils of the international Trusts, until 
the influential Press becomes an organ for the dissemination of 
Truth and not the means by which a few rich men push their 
schemes and wage their vendettas, Youth must cultivate a whole- 
some mistrust of those leaders of public opinion, and learn to 
manifest its courage by thinking for itself. Such reflection will 
surely make for peace. 


This is especially incumbent upon Catholic 
bg Ait mall youth, who have the inestimable privilege of 
Catholic Federation. TeCeiving full, sound, and clear-cut moral 
teaching, and who know that God's law should 
govern collective human action as well as individual :! that un- 


* We get no such teaching from non-Catholics. Listen to Mr. Ernest Barker, 
Principal of King’s College, London, in defence of Machiavelli: ‘I think better 
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just war is murder and unjust trading robbery. And so we wel- 
come the ever-growing intercourse between Catholic students at 
the Universities at home and abroad, to which the article on the 
“Pax Romana” (the Catholic Students’ International) in our 
August issue bore witness, and of which the /xter-University 
Magazine gives such cheering record, and we note with the keen- 
est interest the progress of the Catholic Workers’ College at 
Oxford, where it is hoped that the original three students will 
receive an increase of eight or nine next October. For, even 
more than those of the University class, Catholic workers have 
international affiliations. The Socialist movement is prolific in 
foreign congresses which, though not always peaceful, betoken a 
certain solidarity due to the common and lamentable acceptance 
of the fallacies of Marx, but our Catholic congresses, themselves 
fairly numerous, show little signs, as far as I know, of the worker- 
delegate. None, I think, was present at the first meeting of the 
Abbé Metzger’s International League of Catholics (“Ika’’) which 
assembled at Graz, in Austria, in August of last year, and which 
will meet this year at Luxemburg on July 31st—August 3rd. 
Nor amongst the list of delegates to M. Marc Sangnier’s “ Inter- 
national Democratic Congress,” held in Paris on Dec. 4th—11th 
of last year, do we see any labelled “ ouvrier.”.1 The professors 
and journalists may speculate and theorize, but the contact with 
reality secured by the presence of the workers of both sexes is 
necessary for practical decisions. The Catholic Church is the 
Church of the workers, who make up the bulk of its membership: 
consequently, it should be easy to bring Catholic workers into 
contact, on the basis of their common belief and common outlook. 
The Church is organized ecclesiastically all over the world; this 
Catholicity, despite difficulties of travel, was realized practically 
before the Revolt from; Rome; but the isolating effects of the idea 
of nationality has since more than counter-balanced the influences 
making for world co-operation. Before the Reformation it was 
the University student that made the world one: in this indus- 
trial age the Catholic worker can join him in this task. 


of Machiavelli than you do and especially on two points. (1) He raises a real 
issue—whether when a crisis besets the State the ruler is not bound to abandon 
the rules of private morality, if by so doing he can preserve the State. If he 
abandons those rules he does wrong, and Machiavelli admits that—but, at the 
same time, as the agent and organ of the State, he does right by preserving 
it, so far at any rate as it is right that it should be preserved. This is a real 
issue which one cannot simply dismiss. . . ." (Footnote to Outlines of History, 
by H. G. Wells, Vol. II. p. 197.) How far is this muddled morality from the 
truth which even the Pagan recognized—“ fiat justitia, ruat ccelum "’! 

* A third organization of Catholics on an international basis was founded 
this spring at Paris by Professor Steger of the Hague and M. Zirnheld of Paris, 
but we have no details of its progress. And now that the C.W.L. is affiliated 
to kindred bodies on the Continent, educated Catholic women at any rate 
may be said to be organized internationally. 
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The Aiuse We are glad to see that both “ Ika” and the 
of the DemocraticCongress put the securing and main- 
National Idea. tenance of international peace in the forefront 
of their programmes. It is significant of the 
moral upset caused by the war that the word “ pacifism” should 
still convey a notion of reproach—as if peace and brotherhood, 
mutual aid, co-operation, and self-sacrifice, were ideals that had 
to be qualified and apologized for. The war has undoubtedly 
developed unduly the spirit of nationality and independence: 
and obscured the Christian ideal of brotherhood. Patriotism, 
in spite of the clear-sighted saying of Nurse Cavell, is still 
thought enough, and more than enough. 

We might point to the smouldering embers of political and 
racial quarrels, ready to burst into flame all over the Continent, 
as showing what nationalism without the check of Christianity 
leads to. There is, alas! an instance nearer home. The May- 
nooth pronouncement of the Irish Hierarchy last month is the 
last word on the moral aspect of what has been, and is being, 
done in Ireland to upset the Treaty, and what has been and is 
being done in Belfast and the Six Counties to exterminate Catho- 
lics. The Orangeman is acting according to his kind: his very 
spirit is immoral. ‘Alas, that his conduct should be in any way con- 
tagious. No possible political advantage, not the highest of all 
earthly ideals, can justify the slightest violation of the moral 
law. Unauthorized killing and commandeering is mere murder 
and brigandage, and one trembles for the future of a State which 
should be founded on such manifest iniquity. Men have for- 
gotten—and Catholics are more to blame than others, since their 
beliefs are clear and definite—that nationality, liberty, political 
independence are not absolute goods: they are but means to 
an end, which is the service of God: they are of little account 
compared with freedom of conscience and worship, which are 
essentially connected with God’s rights: one can win heaven with- 
out them. It would be a sad day for Ireland, which for long 
ages has preferred the faith to material prosperity, if she now 
denied that faith to purchase a precarious independence. Truly 
hate is a bad counsellor. 

At the same time, apart from the inexcusable crimes which 
stain the movement, the violent clash of opinion in the emanci- 
pated nation but follows only too faithfully historical precedent. 
It took years for America, freed from the British yoke, to set 
up a stable government. As Greece in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, so the freed nationalities of the late Austrian empire in 
this, exhibit a similar incapacity to know what is for their peace 
and prosperity. One can only pray that the spirit of Irish Catho- 
licism, which still pervades the bulk of the nation, will, when 
allowed to assert itself, sweep away the crime and folly that 
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have brought Ireland’s name into the dust. A Catholic people 
that deserts its spiritual guides is heading straight for ruin. 


Sateen cents Catholics all over the world have heard with 
age concern of the dissolution of the Catholic 
natural growth. National Welfare Council, established in the 
United States to co-ordinate and direct Catho- 
lic activities, especially in the social sphere. Pending an 
authorized statement from the Council itself, one must accept 
with caution the various reasons alleged for this event. America 
is a continent, and it may be that distances proved too vast and 
social conditions too varied for the practical utility of such co- 
ordination. Or perhaps the concentration and unified direction 
aimed at were conceived too rigidly: we can imagine the west- 
ern and southern dioceses reluctant to contribute large sums of 
money annually to an organization which they could only imper- 
fectly control and from which they could benefit only indirectly. 
The idea, at any rate, of Federation has not been proved undesir- 
able by this failure, for it is hoped that it may gradually come 
about by anatural growth from below—parish, diocese, province, 
nation being the logical stages of progress. We note that our 
Catholic Truth Society is alive to the danger of even seeming 
to restrict its activities, the activities of an organization which 
is supported by the whole nation, to one particular centre, and is 
keen to promote the establishment of local Branches. And in 
France, which is a model of Catholic organization in many ways 
and the home of such frequent Congresses and Semaines, there 
is no attempt even in the widespread Action Populaire to control 
authoritatively the innumerable local and professional societies 
in which French zeal finds its vent. The periodical union of 
such associations in some general gathering is another matter, 
and we look forward to the resumption, with the gradual recovery 
of our normal national life, of our annual Catholic Congresses 
here, which do so much to encourage and inspire Catholic enter- 
prise. 
The success of last year’s Bible Congress at 
Coming Cambridge was bound to suggest a repetition 
Congresses. and development of the scheme. Consequently 
those responsible for the Conference of 
Higher Studies which met at Stonyhurst early in the year 
unanimously resolved to follow up that success this season 
by a “Summer School of Catholic Studies,” which is to be 
held again in Cambridge, on July 24th—z9th. The sub- 
ject for discussion will be the Holy Eucharist under its scrip- 
tural, liturgical, historical and scholastic aspects, a subject which 
prompted the great gathering at Rome last month and which 
more than any other, except the principle of authority itself, 
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marks off the Catholic religion from the sects. It is hoped that 
many priests and nuns and lay-men and women of the faith will 
attend, but all interested in Catholic dogma are invited. Details 
of the lectures will be found advertised in the press. In August 
the Catholic Social Guild will hold their Summer School, as 
last year, at Oxford, where representatives of “ Pax Romana” 
and of the United States will be present. We have not yet 
heard whether or where the C.T.S. mean to hold their -Con- 
ference this year, but we trust that they have before their minds 
the advice tendered them some years ago by the Archbishop 
of Liverpool, viz., the advisability of associating with themselves 
in such a gathering the kindred societies of Ireland and Scotland. 


As illustrating the practical effects of mixed 
marriages on the faith of the parties concerned 
and on that of their children, a detailed analy- 
sis from the records of a single parish has been 
appearing for some weeks past in the Catholic Times, and it sadly 
confirms the prevalent impression that such unions are one 
prolific source of defections from the Church. The statistical 
conclusion has not yet been presented, for the enumeration of 
some hundreds of cases takes some time, but enough has appeared 
to justify the above inference. Yet so dense is the ignorance 
concerning the nature of the Church and her actual condition in 
this country, that a correspondent to the Church Times (May 
12th) has the effrontery and ill-taste to assert that “ he has reason 
to believe that such marriages are definitely encouraged by the 
Roman authorities as a means of increasing their own denomina- 
tion at the expense of others.” The only “ reason” he can possi- 
bly have for such a misconception is his own complacent ignorance 
and uncharitable heart, and this ignorance, as the object of his 
letter shows, extends far beyond the discipline of the Church to 
her very nature. He writes to complain of the “ promises” which 
are exacted before a dispensation for a mixed marriage is granted 
by the Roman authorities, and which thus affect its validity. He 
thinks Anglican Bishops should make a similar stipulation, as if 
Protestants recognized any episcopal right to legislate in the 
matter, though indeed in a subsequent issue a colonial Prelate 
proudly announced that he had requested a “Roman” bishop not 
so to interfere with his flock! Evidently by dint of some sort of 
ecclesiastical Couéism he has persuaded himself that “ Rome” 
regards Anglicanism as a Sister Church and not as merely one 
of the many dead limbs that have been severed from the life- 
giving trunk. What sort of history, we wonder, has this gentle- 
man been brought up on that he is unaware of the unique and 
exclusive claim of the Catholic Church to be the Church of 
Christ? 


Mixed Marriages 
and 
an Anglican. 
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The State The secularized State is finding itself more and 
out Ge more powerless to correct social abuses to 
Diffusion of Poison. Which the decline of the religious ideal and 
the denial of religious sanctions have combined 
to give fuller play. Although temperance is a natural virtue 
and reason itself sets proper limits to the indulgence of natural 
appetites, reason alone, unsupported by conscience, is frequently 
unable to enforce observance of these limits. Therefore, the more 
“ secularized ” citizens there are in the secularized State, the more 
stringent must its laws become to prevent excess. It would seem 
from recent revelations that the use of drugs like cocaine was on 
the increase amongst those who have thrown off the restraints 
of conscience, the abandoned women and the still more aban- 
doned men who live the “fast life” of our great cities, but 
drugs are so easily handled that the ordinary police and excise 
barriers are powerless to prevent their importation. The remedy 
clearly lies, so far as legislation can affect anything, in restricting 
the manufacture, and this remedy can only be applied by inter- 
national agreement. Meanwhile, the secularized State would do 
well to reconsider the influence of religion, and instead of put- 
ting obstacles in the way of the young receiving the only sound 
form of moral training, that based on the law of God, Creator 
and Judge, foster in every way the religious work of denomina- 
tional schools, and prevent, in its own secular interests, not only: 
the sale of material poisons like cocaine, but the far worse open 
and vicious propaganda of such filthiness as Neo-Malthusianism, 
which now infests the East End of London. The Daily Herald 
is eloquent upon the woes of Poplar with its thousands of blame- 
less unemployed: it has no word of reproof for the abominable 
projects for sterilization which have been advocated in its Town 
Hall. If once that propaganda, which is condemned by law in 
France and America, gets a footing in this country by some judi- 
cial decision as to its legality, we shall have sunk lower than 
the Pagan. 
The present heat-wave emphasizes the folly and 
cruelty of the London County Council in pro- 
hibiting Sunday games in the parks and open 
spaces under its control, and thus depriving 
many thousands of our poorer population of any chance of 
healthy recreation. And the cruelty and stupidity are not les- 
sened by the fact that the restriction is imposed on the plea of 
religious observance. Before the blight of Puritanism fell upon 
the land with the Reformation, the English Sunday was what 
God meant it to be, a day of religious worship indeed, but of 
rest and recreation as well. It was the Puritan that conceived 
the preposterous notion that the two cannot be combined, that we 
cannot please God by play as well as by work. As a result the 
2,000 acres which the L.C.C. controls may not be used for games 


The L.C.C. 
and 
Sunday Games. 
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on Sunday by the poor who contribute in part at least to their 
upkeep, whilst the rich, possessing the means of locomotion, may 
throng the golf courses that ring the metropolis. In Christian 
times here, as in Catholic countries still, God was worshipped 
formally and officially in the morning and evening, and the rest 
of the day was devoted to the recreation for which the day was 
ordained. Our secularized State, which does not scruple to ignore 
God’s rights when it pleases, here manages to ignore the rights of 
man. There are many reasons, such as increased efficiency, de- 
crease of evil practices due to idleness, etc., which can be urged 
in support of outdoor Sunday games, but the highest is the 
human right to recreation, and human liberty to take it inno- 
cently. Mr. Birrell remarks in one of his caustic essays: “ It 
being Sunday, only such libraries as happen to be attached to 
public houses are open.” The same, alas! can be said in regard 
to the London playing fields. 


; Catholic Boarding Schools for boys have lately 
Vocations been subjected to some covert censure, in 
respect of the fewness of vocations to the reli- 
gious or ecclesiastical state which they are said 
to produce. That fact, if fact it be, is a complex phenomenon, 
the product of many agencies and circumstances. Few observers 
have experience and knowledge enough of the said schools 
to offer any very satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon: 
for, I suppose, a void where you looked for plenty may be called 
aphenomenon. But there are surely compensations. Our Board- 
ing Schools do raise up a fine race. The late war proved that; 
and the managers of the said schools have reason to know it con- 
tinually. The boys as a body are good; many would say, ex- 
ceptionally and remarkably good. These schools, after all, are 
not Petites Séminaires. They exist primarily and chiefly for the 
training of lay-boys. If Providence has so ordained— as It 
seems to have ordained, without blame attaching to any man for 
it—that for the time such vocations should come principally 
from Day Schools, while our Boarding Schools rear a robust 
race of Catholic lay-men, why not acquiesce in that distribution? 
Away from the question of vocations, there is one point for the 
managers of our Boarding Schools to consider, and it is a point 
to which our Cardinal at Westminster drew attention not long 
ago. Are the boys in those schools sufficiently informed, in- 
structed, and animated, to become the valiant lay-helpers in mat- 
ters religious and social which the Church in this country has the 
right to expect her best educated and most well-to-do members 
eminently to be? Already in several convents the pupils are 
being trained with a view to their taking part afterwards in the 
work of the Catholic Evidence Guild. Is there any similar move- 
ment in our boys’ schools? 


at 
Boarding Schools. 
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III, NOTES ON THE PRESS 


fA summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Labour, The Ethics of [Fr. Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., in Catholic World, 
May, 1922, p. 145]. 

Morality, The Church against a double standard of [Lecky quoted by 
W. H. K. in Jaélet, May 6, 1922, p. 568]. 

Resurrection of the Body [V. McNabb, O.P., in Blackfriars, May, 1922, 
p. 63). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Darwiaism True and False [Sir B. Windle in The Catholic Mind, April 8, 
1922, p. 134,; F. J. Le Buffe, S.J., z6¢d, April 8, 1922, p. 121]. 

Index Librorum, A Protestant [H. Thurston, S.J., in Tad/et, April 29, 
1922, p. 530]. 

“Manchester Guardian” insults the Catholic Church as “the Black 
International ” [H. Belloc in Universe, April 28, 1922, p. 2]. 

Mass, The Reformation and the [Canon Barry in Catholic Times, April 8, 
1922, p. 8]. 

Psycho-analysis: dangers and fallacies [W. McGucken, S8.J., in Eccle- 
siastical Review, May, 1922, p. 484). 

Theosophy [A. Girard in Revue Apologétigue, March 1, 1922, p. 646). 

Toleration, Religious, Maryland’s claims to inaugurating, vindicated 
[W. King in Records of American Historical Society, Dec., 1921, p. 295). 

Zionism : Mistakes of [ Zad/et, May 20, 1922, p. 628). 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


> or Abbey, History of [W. A. Hewins in 7aéd/et, May 13, 1922, 
P- 597]. 

“Epistola Apostolorum”: a new early Christian document [H. Schu- 
macher in Homiletic Review, May, 1922, p. 856). 

Ireland and Adrian IV. Exposure of the Bull “ Laudabiliter” [Cardinal 
Gasquet quoted in Catholic Times, May 13, 1922, p. 7-] 

Malachy’s, St., Supposed Prophecy [E. Vacandard in Revue Apologetique, 
March 1, 1922, p. 641]. 

Negro, Problem of Converting the, in U.S.A. [America, April 8, 1922, 
p- 590; #d¢d, April 15, p. 606). 

Nuns freed from Jury-Service [Tad/et, May 13, 1922, p. 596]. 

Peace Work of Benedict XV. [Canon Barry in Dudlin Review, April, 
1922, p. 161]. 

Prehistoric Man, Religion of [Sir B. Windle in Dud/in Review, April— 
June, 1922, p. 230]. 

+ The, Claim to humane treatment [America, April 15, 1922, 
p. 615). 

















REVIEWS 


1—THE HELPERS OF THE HOLY SOULS! 


F one is young and impatient, to read one of the volumes 

which the nineteenth century added to the Church's library 
of spiritual biography, is to acquire a definite distaste for 
this branch of study. In the hagiographies of “the old 
school,” all that is least possible of imitation is generally most 
accentuated, and any human weakness which might have en- 
deared the Saint to us is only mentioned with explanatory 
excuses in the early chapters, for few will admit that their 
saints had any faults after coming of age. 

But such books are retreating, slowly but surely, into the 
twopenny bins of the second-hand booksellers. In their 
place we have those whose literary rank is hardly inferior to 
their spiritual contents, such as Francis Thompson's Life of 
St. Ignatius, anid the life of St. Francis of Assisi, by Father 
Cuthbert. To these may be added M. Huysmans’ Sée 
Lydwine de Schiedam, some of “ The Saints” series, and the 
slight but virile sketches from Father Martindale’s pencil, 
which he calls /x God’s Army. In such biographies, the 
Saint stands forth in all the glory of conquered weakness, 
and we recognize our own flesh in him, in spite of the dazzling 
aureole. Sanctity is shown to be accessible. 

As an instance of this “ renaissance " we may give the Life 
of the Foundress of the Institute of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls, Mére Marie de la Providence, by Pére Auguste Hamon, 
S.J. 

It is the life-story of an ordinary woman who served God 
with extraordinary fidelity: of a charming, home-loving, 
gentle woman, impulsive to a fault, and as loving as she was 
beloved. Instead of the anecdotes of a superhuman child- 
hood with which our faith was tried in the old books—anec- 
dotes which we were gravely tempted to think of as “ prig- 
gish "—we are allowed to see for ourselves the growth, in 
this soul, of the generosity which later flowered into well- 
nigh heroic sanctity. The sorrows and hopes that changed 
Eugénie Smet into Mére Marie de la Providence are so 


1 Les Auailiatrices des Ames du Purgatoire. By Pere Auguste Hamon. 
Paris: Beauchesne. Vol. I. Price, 1200fr. Vol. II. Price, 15.00 fr. 
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homely, so natural. They are our own hopes and disap- 
pointments. She bore souls to God and reared her frail Con- 
gregation by the familiar way of suffering—not an imper- 
sonal, remote suffering which repulses us, the uninitiated, 
who read of it—but the sufferings and cares of a motherhood 
which was none the less real for being spiritual. No, in 
her early years she was no more serious than any other child; 
the story which tells of her stopping in the middle of a butter- 
fly-hunt to think of “the poor souls in prison” is delight- 
ful and thoroughly childish. Prayer may be the time for 
a saint’s inspirations, but play is more usually a child's. 
Again, at five years old, she tearfully offered the painful 
dressing of tangled curls for the Holy Souls. During her 
school-days at a Convent of the Sacred Heart she made the 
great discovery that her Creator liked her to come to Him 
for everything. He ceased to be merely “God,” and be- 
came her dear “ Providence ’’ when He gave her a white dress 
for some ceremony when it was too late to write home for 
one. Henceforward, she demanded whatever she would, 
and enjoyed the riches of an en/ant gatée. 

Later on, the idea of religious life appealed to her 
generosity and troubled her by its recurrence, but she did 
not want to be a nun, and when her schooling was finished, 
she came home gladly to her darling family. There she 
enjoyed her liberty to work in the parish; she organized 
and planned for the poor, the missions, the Holy Souls. Yet 
the troublesome idea was not forgotten: Eugénie even asked 
permission to try her vocation at her old convent, but her 
parents refused, knowing how much of her strength was en- 
thusiasm and willingness to serve, and how slender was the 
reserve upon which she drew and overdrew continually. She 
was such a spendthrift of her energy. Yet when the in- 
spiration of a confraternity of help for the Holy Souls came 
to her, it found her apparently tireless in spirit. And so 
gradually emerged the idea, and still more gradually and 
most painfully the reality of a Congregation devoted to the 
Souls in Purgatory. 

There were many to hinder and many to help; Pére Hamon 
describes them clearly. Among those who help, Madame 
Jurien is drawn with the genial good humour which is a 
speciality of no small importance in the book. We have the 
correspondence with the Venerable Curé d’Ars and most valu- 
able accounts of the direction of Pére Olivaint. 
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So in the best of company the reader follows the gradual 
growth of the Institute, “up hope and down despair,” see- 
ing its recognition and welcome among other religious Con- 
gregations after the first years of obscurity have been lived 
bravely through; and finally marvelling at the early founda- 
tion in China (so amusingly told), which was Mére Marie’s 
greatest glory and her greatest sacrifice. 

The book is written so naturally that the reader shares 
—-and desires to share—in all these joys and sorrows, and 
that is a triumph for Mére de la Providence and for Pére 
Hamon, who has made her energetic faith contagious. There 
is no attempt at effect, nor any fashioning of events into a 
pedestal for the foundress. Rather, she stands on the Cal- 
vary where the Child of her tears is offered for the salvation 
of many. 

But irreparably, undeniably, as the Institute grows, she 
becomes weaker and more suffering. She decreases, mystic- 
ally, that it may increase. As Father Faber said, “There 
is a look of cruelty in high destinies,” and it is this that made 
so simple and ordinary a woman extraordinary: she had so 
great a capacity for suffering. The spear of cancer was be- 
ing slowly pressed nearer and nearer her heart. Hemorr- 
hage shed the blood that no other martyrdom would pour out 
for the love of God. Her sun was darkened: God seemed 
to forsake her. The thorns pierced, and the thirst for souls 
was unquenchable. Then .. . it was finished. God had 
yet another martyr of Divine Love. 

The companion volume, which contains the short Lives of 
Mére Eugénie’s companions—that soul of rare beauty, the 
Mére du Sacre Coeur, whose death, when she died “ worn out 
for God,” seems to have been the only moment when she 
thought of herself, that valiant woman, Mére de la Miséri- 
corde, and the quaint, gay Mére Miki, will be enjoyed no less 
by other religious communities—though it is certainly of less 
interest to the general Catholic public. Yet it cannot be 
dull reading, when Pére Hamon tells of the “ family history,” 
and the foundations in Italy, China, New York, Lourdes, 
London, and at the Campo Santo at Rome, which is surely the 
true heirloom of their devotion. 

The Helpers of the Holy Souls are to be congratulated 
on these two volumes, which do such justice to the life of 
their Mother Foundress and to the early years of their 
Institute. 
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2—POTTED PHILOSOPHY’ 


HIS little work contains the whole course of Catholic 

philosophy, and not only that, but the history of all 
philosophy as well, the encyclical 4deterni Patris of Pope Leo 
XIII. and some other pontifical documents, and, finally, 
Mellinius’ lexicon to scholastic terms and phrases, from 
abalietas and asseitas (sic) onwards. The general arrange- 
ment is clear, largely owing to the skilful use of printing de- 
vices, and to the author’s own style. Still, we fear we can- 
not work ourselves up to any enthusiasm over a production 
of this kind. We doubt whether one man can be an expert 
over the whole field of philosophy, any more than over the 
whole field of dogmatic theology, and we feel strongly that 
even small treatises should be written by thorough experts, 
though with a proper regard for uniformity. Our author 
does not give proof of any profound investigation or know- 
ledge in the few pages that he devotes, say, to polishing off 
the question of the objectivity of knowledge or those of the 
constitution of matter. When he comes to treat of the divine 
concursus in free actions, he really seems to think that the 
controversy in the schools is little more than a matter of 
words (Vol. II., p. 231), and proceeds to reconcile the two 
views to his own satisfaction. The Molinistae, perhaps, 
come off best in the reconciliation, but are only imperfectly 
understood; the unexpected objection is raised that their 
system as it stands cannot be reconciled with free will, 
whereas the usual argument employed against them is that 
they make too much of this latter! Even omitting all else, 
we fear the effect of these two prim little volumes upon a 
student who may not have a teacher by him to insist that mat- 
ters are not so simple as all that; still, they may be useful 
for repetition or reference. 


3—THE GOSPELS AND ACTS? 
UT lately we had the pleasure of welcoming the fourth 
edition of Mgr. Nogara’s /ntroduzione Generale in this 
same series, and we are glad to find that his volume on the 


1 Philosophia Scholastica ad mentem S. Thomae. By Fr. Seb. Uccello, 
S.S.S. Turin: Marietti. 2 Vols. Pp. xx. 411 and 459. Price, 25 francs. 
1922. 

* Nozioni Bibliche, proposte alla gioventi studiosa. Vol. 11. Vangeli e 
Atti Apostolic. Seconda edizione. By Mons. Dott. Giuseppe Nogara. 
Milan: Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero.” Pp. viii. 288. Price, § lire. 


1922. 
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Gospels and Acts is also going into a fresh edition. Perhaps 
it is natural that this volume should be unable to keep up 
with its predecessor. It is easier to state briefly and clearly 
the principles of Catholic exegesis, and such a statement is 
welcome to many; but to apply them in a satisfactory way 
to the concrete difficulties that beset us, hoc opus, hic labor 
est. It is hard to feel much enthusiasm when problems that 
have hardly yet found a satisfactory answer are almost 
brushed aside in a short paragraph; it almost makes one 
wish that the author had to attempt a serious and learned 
book about them! Still, it is in the main to the cheap and 
popular objection that he addresses himself, and such ob- 
jections must have a cheap and popular answer. When once 
this is borne in mind, it will doubtless be admitted that the 
writer has done his task well; and he not infrequently shows 
that he has ample reserves of knowledge upon which to draw 
at need. One or two questions of arrangement call for 
notice. We are quite sceptical as to the use in these days of 
giving a vague and general proof of the authenticity and 
veracity of the Gospels before coming to deal with the Synop- 
tic problem. For the modern “ critics ” the question is, how 
far to trust the Marcan narrative, Q and the several editors ; 
however much one may disagree with them, it can serve no 
good purpose to propose a proof which entirely ignores their 
position. Mgr. Nogara shows himself so well acquainted 
with the Synoptic Problem that we feel sure that this sug- 
gestion will appeal to him. Then again, we cannot for the 
life of us see why the Acts should be so often printed and 
explained in conjunction with the Gospels, when they furnish 
the essential background to St. Paul’s Epistles, and should 
be read in closest connection with them. These flaws, how- 
ever, such as they are, this book has in common with many 
others ; its bright, clear, and on the whole scholarly treatment 
of the subject-matter is its own, and deserves much praise. 


4—A GREAT PRELATE!? 


T. THOMAS teaches that it is the exclusive vocation of 
mankind to stand between the unreasoning creation and 
the angels who know by simple and direct intuition, and so to 
appreciate all that is made, for the spirit of man, wedded 
' Monseigneur Gay, Evique d Anthédon: sa vie: ses euvres. By Dom 
Bernard du Boisrouvray, O.S.B. 2 Vols. Tours : Mame et Fils. Pp. xviii. 431. 
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as it is to his fine bodily senses and instincts, can feel and 
know experimentally, and, as a spirit, can fully admire God's 
handiwork and give Him thanks and worship for it. 

God’s Church has always regarded the true artist as a man 
whose vocation is only a “little lower than the angels,” only 
less sublime than the vocation of contemplatives, for in the 
same way, if in a lesser degree, it demands a hard, self- 
forgetting schooling and a whole-hearted devotion and atten- 
tion to the highest and the best. 

To this Order of St. Luke, St. Francis and Fra Angelico, 
Charles Gay was born, in Paris, in the year of Waterloo, and 
beauty was the star that guided him through a childhood 
among those who were hardly nominal Catholics. His 
parents were well-to-do, of the haute bourgeoisie, and he 
was carefully brought up. When, after as brief an instruc- 
tion as possible, he made his First Communion, it was felt 
that his religious education was complete. There was no 
suggestion that he should practice his religion, and his own 
thoughts were too busy with the fascinating occupation of 
study to think of such a thing. Learning to him was the 
adventure and the romance of life. 

At eighteen he bore away the chief prize at the General 
Intercollegiate Competition at the Sorbonne, and proved 
himself unquestionably brilliant. He was a success: charm- 
ing, merry, and the best of company. He had that rare 
genius of both scholar and artist—an instinctive appreciation 
of the harmony of the arts and sciences, and therefore of 
their fundamental principles and cause. Already something 
of a poet, and possessing a talent as great as his love for 
music, he wrote about this time: “ There is no creed, science, 
philosophy or art that I do not long to penetrate, for I see 
such a harmony in the different studies that they seem but 
one.” 

Moreover, the unmistakable sign of a vocation may be seen 
when he writes of his studies: they were unselfish in intention. 

A year or so later he began to study law, but his music 
was gradually claiming more and more attention, and finally, 
he left everything else to enter the Conservatoire and to share 
in the renaissance of French music; there also, incidentally, 
to become the lifelong friend of Liszt and the good angel of 
Gounod. 

One might almost say that it was through music that he came © 
back to the practice of his religion. Certainly he was no 
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exception to the rule that the intellect rarely leads the heart, 
although the Summa of St. Thomas, and St. Beuve’s Volupéé, 
had made a great impression on him at this period of his 
life. But it was the simple philosophy of his sister's little 
singing-mistress, and his own innate humility of mind, that 
combined to give him back his heritage of faith. 

He was then twenty-one. The gift of faith was a veritable 
key to his inheritance,—more, it was an added liberty. It 
was natural to him to live every day with zest, and now he 
had the joie de vivre chréliennement. It was as though the 
Alps had been added to his estate; he ran to explore them, 
and he did explore them, nearly to their summits. 

He owned that, at first, the consciousness of his vocation 
to the priesthood appealed to him as the “supreme crown- 
ing” of his artistic life, as an added ability to ‘“‘make beauty” 
in souls by direction and in terms of infinity, to “ make 
beauty” at the Consecration at Mass. This ideal he justi- 
fied in practice for fifty years, by the gradual conversion of 
his family, in his work as a theologian, in his guerilla war- 
fare against his own bodily weakness, by his direction of the 
Carmelite communities, and by the writing of his rare books, 
which were all undertaken with the instinct of the artist. 
The identity of Truth and Beauty was all that he knew or 
found necessary to know; but, unlike Keats, he did know 
them: he knew them as the attributes of an all-holy 
God. Must a guarantee of his orthodoxy be added to this 
description? The Holy See, in appointing him a Papal 
theologian, must have been satisfied on that point. Art was 
not to Mgr. Gay the temptation of the second-best as it has 
been to so many. To him it was only the garment of the 
Most Beautiful of all the sons of men—but a garment too 
long divided among those who crucified Him. The Man 
Himself filled his very life, and so his life was full to the 
brim. 

That is the keynote of these two full volumes written in 
graceful French by the Rev. Dom Bernard du Boisrouvay, 
O0.S.B., of Farnborough. Poet, musician, orator, priest, 
theologian, apostle, director, author, and bishop, were the 
titles of Mgr. Gay. His life was the experience of the 
promise to those who “leave all” and “ lose” their lives. 
Certainly he found the secret of eternal youth, as of a daunt- 
less happiness in spite of many ecclesiastical cares and trials. 
Abandonment transmuted everything to the greater glory of 
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God. No delicacy of health and consequent retrenchment 
of austerities was allowed to so much as hinder him in pro- 
ducing the beauty of holiness in his own soul. Nor did it 
hinder him: he died at the age of seventy-seven, an artist 
who had dived his art, of which his pastoral staff was the 
chosen instrument. 


5—RABBINICAL TEXTS’ 


R. LUKYN WILLIAMS, who is already well known 

for some good work in this kind, has produced an ad- 
mirable edition of the treatise Berakoth, in the series of rab- 
binical texts issued by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. This series is important and valuable; an Eng- 
lish translation is published, with reliable introduction and 
notes, and matter thus becomes available for the student 
which otherwise would be very difficult of access. The 
Mishna is the oral law of the Jews, probably reduced to writ- 
ing in final form before the end of the second century A.D. 
The Tosephta was probably written not long after, to supple- 
ment the Mishna; at all events Dr. Williams is satisfied that 
this is the relation of the two in the case of the present 
treatise. He has done well to print together from Mishna 
and Tosephta what corresponds, so that comparison is easy. 
The tractate Sanhedrin has already been published on the 
same plan, and we only hope that it may be possible to print 
most of the other Mishnic treatises in the same way. They 
throw a valuable light upon New Testament times, for which 
they can usually be treated as good evidence, failing positive 
grounds to the contrary. But as for the spiritual and in- 
tellectual gain which the editor thinks that Christians can 
derive from the study of this treatise (p. xi.), we are entirely 
sceptical about it. Like most of the other treatises, it shows 
us formalism run mad, and more than vindicates our Lord's 
attitude in the Gospels; it gives minute directions as to how 
various benedictions, spoken of God, should be uttered, and 
also the Shma’‘, the formula to be recited morning and even- 
ing, composed of Deut. vi. 7—9: xi. 13—21: Num. xv. 
37—41. “ Both Mishna and Tosephta insist strongly on the 


1 Tractate Berakoth (Benedictions): Mishna and Tosephta. Translated 
and Edited by A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. xxvi. 95. 
Price, 6s. net. 1921. 
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truth that the mind and heart must be occupied with religion,” 
says the editor (p. xiii.); but he appears to take as a proof 
of this statement the rabbinical doctrine of intention, which 
went far beyond anything that scholastic or Jesuit would 
tolerate, much as these have sometimes been abused for their 
teaching on the subject. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 


ITH the translation of two considerable sections of the “ Secunda 
Secundae” of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica (B.O. & W.: 12s. 
each), the great enterprise of the English Dominican Fathers is brought 
very nearly to a conclusion. The first of these sections (QQ. 80—100) 
deals with part of the virtue of Justice, and the internal and external Acts 
of Religion: the second (QQ. 171—189) with Grace gratis data, the 
Religious Life and States of Life generally. We hope that modern 
thought may finally be induced to seek Truth in this fountain of clear 
religious exposition, for all its trouble comes from the abandonment of 
the Christian tradition, magisterially set forth in these luminous pages. 
The fourth volume of that large and important compilation called A 
Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions (Wagner: 16s.), arranged by 
the Dominican Fathers C. J. Callan and J. A. McHugh, has reached us, 
forming the second part of the moral series. We renew our commendation 
of this work as a storehouse of excellent material for the use of pastors 
and catechists. 


BIBLICAL. 


As far as arrangement is concerned the French translations of the 
four Evangelists (Bureaux du Cours Alsace-Lorraine; Nice: Matthew, 
Luke, 1.50fr.: Mark, John, t.oofr.), from the original Greek by the 
Abbé Gabriel Houde, conforms to our ideal of a Readable Bible, for 
the text is paragraphed according to the sense, the tradition, chapter 
and verse headings are kept unobtrusively at the side, and there are 
abundance of cross-headings to elucidate the meaning. Given better 
print and paper, this would be an entirely excellent production, but, of 
course, it would be dearer. 


APOLOGETIC. 


Beethoven in the guise of St. Raphael or of St. Francis Xavier cannot 
but attract attention. So he appears in Finding a Soul, by E. E. Everest 
(Longmans: 4s. 6d.) Readers will find in this unpretentious autobio- 
graphy a really beautiful study of a child’s soul in atheist surroundings. 
The natural instinct, which was her only guide, taught her much that 
the Church had only to approve. All Catholic admirers of Beethoven 
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would be interested in this study of his religious influence, and all who 
love to read of those who suffer for their faith will find something greater 
than the works of Beethoven to admire in this record, which has certainly 
been endured and written to the greater glory of God. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne have re-issued, with necessary 
changes and some improvements, the Manual of Prayers for Congrega- 
tional and Home Use, first sanctioned by the English Hierarchy in 1886. 
It appears in two sizes, in octavo, price 8s. cloth, finely printed in large 
type, and in 32mo, price 2s. cloth, for private use. 

The new Missal “ juxta typicam vaticanam ” can be obtained in octavo, 
printed in clear type, either on Indian paper or a thicker variety, from 
Marietti of Turin at 38 francs, unbound. 

The substance of a retreat for women by M. L’Abbé H. Morice has 
been published with the title of La Femme chrétienne et la Souffrance 
(Téqui. 5.00 fr.). The preacher is careful to show that Christian suffering 
can be changed by faith, by hope and principally by love into peace 
and joy, even when actually being endured. 

The plan of the little seventeenth century treatise called Au secours 
des Ames du Purgatoire (Téqui: 1.cofr.), by the Abbé Boudon, is very 
simple. The author shows first of all the reality and intensity of the 
pains of Purgatory as indicated in revelation, and then enumerates the 
various methods of vicarious satisfaction provided by the Church. It 
is interesting to find the “ Heroic Act,” i.e., the offering of all one’s 
merits and suffrages for the Holy Souls, already recommended amongst 
those. 

Only when he writes of the cultus of the Blessed Sacrament, in his 
book of devotional studies called Glories of the Love of Jesus (Long- 
mans: 5s. net), do we become aware that the author, the Rev. Jesse 
Brett, is a member of an organization which speaks with an uncertain 
note upon that most vital of dogmas, the Real Presence. He is com- 
pelled to own to a “real difference in spiritual outlook” between be- 
lievers and non-believers in this matter, yet he seems unconscious of 
the relation of this fact to the claims of Anglicanism to be the Church. 
In other respects, and in this as far as the author is concerned, the book 
is full of genuine piety. 

The Anglican Bishop of Chester has written a book for devout read- 
ing called Peace and Happiness (Longmans: 3s. 6d. net), which em- 
bodies his reflections upon post-war moral conditions and the means of 
restoring amongst us ‘“ Peace and Happiness, Truth and Justice, Re- 
ligion and Piety "—a pleasantly written little book instinct with Christian 
feeling. 

St. Bernard’s famous essay has been newly translated into French 
by H. M. Delsart with the title Traité de ’ Amour de Dieu (Lethielleux: 
2.10 fr.), and has lost nothing of its fervour and charm in the process. 

The Prayers in the Presence (Longmans: Is. 6d. net), composed by 
the Rev. F. W. Drake, cover the whole ground of human need, domestic, 
national, world-wide, and are such as can be used by every devout mind. 

Father Reginald Walsh, O.P., stands sponsor for a large book called 
Meditation on the Passion (B.O. & W. : 12s. 6d.), which apparently has 
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already been in print and in circulation amongst the ladies of the In- 
stitute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, one of whvose number originally 
composed it. Now adapted for more general use, it is published, and 
forms an exhaustive and valuable study of our Lord’s Passion and Death 
set forth for meditation according to the Ignatian method. 

The many disciples of Dom Savinem Louismet, O.S.B., will be glad 
to know that he has brought out a French edition of the Mystical Know- 
ledge of God (from the third English edition, including the “ Eleva- 
tions”) and of The Mystical Life (Alfred Mame et Fils, Tours). These 
may be obtained from Buckfast Abbey, Devon: the former, price 2s. 
net, and the latter costing 2s.3d. net. The paper and print of this 
edition are excellent, and the grey paper cover is of stout English quality. 

The Words of our Lady, by Father William (Hanly), O.S.F.C. (Brown 
and Nolan: 4s.), is the most successful book on Our Lady we have read 
for a long while. It has caught her spirit—a rare and splendid achieve- 
ment. Father William is a scholar, a poet and a psychologist, and it 
is with the ability of all three that he has written these conferences, which 
form a very comprehensive essay on the personality of the Mother of 
Christ. Originally composed as conferences for the nuns of Pantasaph, 
it is a book for meditation or for reading aloud. We admire the excellence 
of the plain blue cloth cover and the clear type, but surely it is worthy 
of somewhat better paper? 

The Oblates of the Assumption have added another “little saint” to 
those whose lives, hidden in God, seem to be one of His chief glories 
in our days. One is so like another, but while God takes His delight 
in them, His friends will never tire of reading their lives. Soeur Jeanne- 
Emmanuel (La Bonne Presse, Paris) is happy reading, and will be espe- 
cially enjoyed by those who are travelling by the “ Little Way” of “ The 
Little Flower.” 


HISTORICAL. 


Many a novel is less interesting and less delightful reading than 
Les Cisterciens en France, by P. Elie Maire, which Lethielleux (Paris: 
5.75 fr.) have published. It is a fascinating book, simply written as 
befits the subject. There is a refreshing air of contentedness in the 
telling of this history which persecution has been unable to destroy. 
We compliment Pére Elie Maire on his valuable addition to our his- 
torical bookshelf. 

Starting with the conception that the progress of the race depicted 
in Scripture was but a halting one, owing to the Fall, and that we 
read there a Divine Plan constantly disarranged by the perversity of 
mankind, Mgr. Landrieux, Bishop of Dijon, in L’Histoire et les histoires 
dans le Bible (Lethielleux: 2.50 fr.), gives in short compass a masterly 
sketch of the gradual evolution of God’s purpose, prefacing it with salu- 
tary warnings regarding the manner of dealing with Holy Writ in the 
light of modern knowledge, warnings which the school teachers would 
do well to bear in mind lest the influence of an old but ill-instructed 
tradition should mar their work. To this part of his book, which dates 
from 1907 and is in its second edition, the Bishop has added another, 
called “ Les Pharisiens d’autrefois et ceux d’aujourd’hui,” to which we 
cannot give the same unreserved recommendation, for it seems to us 
to try to substantiate what is ‘commonly known as the “ Jewish Peril” 
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by insufficient and unsound evidence. To quote as authentic that fabri- 
cation of the Russian police, known as “ The Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion,” which itself was plagiarized from an attack on Napoleon 
III. in 1865, is to weaken the whole of your case. There is a real peril 
from the secret societies, which are both anti-civil and anti-Christian, 
but it is not to be combated without much discrimination. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


English readers will welcome with eagerness the account of 
the modern movement in the Catholic Church for the conversion of the 
Jews which centres round the name of the brothers Ratisbonne. A Nine- 
teenth Century Miracle: the brothers Ratisbonne and the Congregation 
of Notre Dame de Sion (B.O. & W.: 7s. 6d. net) is the rather clumsy title 
given to the book, which is a translation from the French by Mrs. Leg- 
gatt. Father Bede Jarratt, O.P., in his Preface, traces an interesting 
parallel between the conversion of the Ratisbonnes, its antecedents and 
results, and the almost contemporary Oxford Movement. The book is 
well calculated to revive and foster that spirit of charity and zeal for the 
conversion of the race of our Saviour which should animate all Christians. 

Jubilee histories are apt to be coloured by the enthusiasm which their 
occurrence provokes and justifies, an enthusiasm which leads to an 
elaboration of detail, tiresome to the outsider. However, although not 
free from this characteristic, the account of the Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary (Kenedy and Sons: $5.00), an American foundation, will 
be read here with interest as exhibiting the familiar fortunes of all God- 
inspired enterprises. This particular congregation, which was founded 
by a zealous Redemptorist in 1845, celebrated its Diamond Jubilee in 
1920, and, as a diocesan teaching order, has spread wonderfully in the 
interval. The reader may learn from this sumptuously produced and 
illustrated volume the various steps of that progress, and the history 
of the chief personages concerned. 

Of the canonized Saints of the Society of Jesus St. John Francis Regis 
is perhaps the least known to the English-speaking faithful, accordingly 
it was a pious and profitable notion of Father R. E. Holland, S.J., to 
write a Life of Saint John Francis Regis (Loyola University Press: 
$1.00), which should show the man as he lived, an heroic lover of God 
and of souls. The book is longer and more detailed than the sketch 
in Father Martindale’s Captains of Christ, and both together do jus- 
tice to a Saint, whose example is needed in these times. 

Messrs. Herder send us from Freiburg three of their series of Jesuit 
“ God-Champions,” B. Peter Canisius (26 marks), by O. Braunsberger; 
Ven. Rob. Bellarmine (30 marks), by E. Raitz von Frentz; and §&t. 
Francis Borgia (59 marks), by O. Karrer. All three volumes are of 
moderate size, though well above the average for literary excellence 
and general scholarship, when we judge them by the standards ordinarily 
affected by ascetical writers. All three have also apt and pleasing illus- 
trations. The three religious heroes were contemporaries, though the 
scenes of their respective labours were generally far apart. We know 
their lives in much detail, and their splendid example has an obvious 
and manifold bearing on the duties of Catholics to-day. 
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HoMILETIC. 


Sometimes sermons in another language may be fresher than those 
in the stereotyped phraseology of our own pulpit. Accordingly we can 
recommend at least as spiritual reading La Parole du Maitre (Gabalda: 
7.00 fr.), by the Abbé A. Sicard, fifty discourses covering the period 
from Advent to Pentecost, and the second volume of the Abbé J. Millot’s 
Plans de Sermons pour les Fétes de l’Année (Téqui: 7.50fr.), which 
ranges from St. Peter to Advent. 

Ever since 1903 the celebrated Dominican, Pére Janvier, has been 
giving the Lenten Conferences at Notre Dame de Paris, and in the 
course of these nineteen years has produced a sort of Summa of his 
own, with the foundation and practice of Christian morality as subject. 
Last Lent he dealt with the theme now published as La Vertu de Tem- 
pérance (Lethielleux: 8.0ofr.), and his treatment of it, including in its 
scope all that man has to do in order to regulate his appetites, is at 
once sound, exact, free from exaggeration, and exceedingly well suited 
to these times of moral relaxation. 

With the laudable desire of making better known the character and 
spirit of our Redeemer, Father Young, S.J., in A Year with Christ 
(Herder: 7s. 6d. net), has provided a series of devout reflections for 
the Sundays of the year founded on His sayings or episodes of His life. 

The fifty discourses by the Rev. D. L. Scully, published under the 
title My Master’s Business (Herder: tos.), do not follow any particular 
order of subject or season, but treat a variety of moral or dogmatic 
themes with eloquence and freshness. 

Familiar in language, full of anecdote, clear and sound in their 
teaching. are the Story-Sermonettes for The Children’s Mass (Herder: 
7s. 6d. net), composed by the Rev. F. A. Reuter, and arranged for each 
successive Sunday in the year. 


VERSE. 


A book of fresh ballads and folk-song of to-day has come to us for 
review. We give it unstinted praise. Tinker, Tailor . . .. by Madeline 
Nightingale (Duckworth: 5s.), is written in an excellent quill-script by 
Charles J. Nightingale, and illustrated by his very fine woodcuts. It 
is no mere imitation of bygone art: it is good, sturdy, virile. The 
whole work shows, albeit unobtrusively, a thorough knowledge of the 
rudiments of art: a rare thing nowadays. “The Tinker” is very de- 
lightful. It is a good example of a new tune in the old mode. The 
woodcut on the last page of “ The Soldier” is exceptional in its weak- 
ness, and should be omitted in another edition. 

We hadna loved a month, a month, 
A month but barely one, 
is the only plagiarism in this unusually natural book, which deserves 
to be noticed . . . and quite probably will be. 


FICTION. 


“An unusually striking book, unusually well translated,” will be the 
verdict of those who read Mr. W. H. Blake’s translation of Maria 
Chapdelaine, by Louis Hémon (Macmillan: 6s. net). We need add little 
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to the whole-hearted admiration of the 7imes Literary Supplement, and 
to the “great enthusiasm” with which this novel has been received in 
France. If comparisons were less odious, we might say that it is more 
obviously a real book and a true story than the Growth of the Soil of 
Knut Hamson, which it resembles somewhat in subject. Chesterton 
would say it is less unnatural because it does not sever the supernatural 
from the natural. This will only be one of many reviews, but we wish 
it to be second to none in appreciation of the book's merits. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A pleasing series of illustrations of salient features of the ceremonies 
at Mass, both High and Low, comes to us from the Society of SS. Peter 
and Paul, and is styled Pictures of the Roman Liturgy (30s.), drawn 
“from life” by Martin Travers. An accompanying advertisement des- 
cribes a similar work—or is it the same?—in two volumes (2Is. and 
8s. 6d.) as Pictures of the English Liturgy, and announces that Pictures 
of the American Liturgy can also be obtained at 30s. Whatever these 
others may be, it is certain that these fifty-one illustrations were never 
drawn “from life” in a “ Roman” Church, and the descriptions pre- 
fixed have a thoroughly Anglican ring in spite of the use of Latin 
phrases. The various phases of the sacred rite are depicted with great 
accuracy: the only mistake we have noticed is that the tabernacle door 
seems to be left open whilst the priest gives Communion. 

Our readers need no introduction to Pages from the Past (Longmans: 
7s. 6d. net), by our distinguished contributor “ John Ayscough,” for these 
genial reminiscences, spiced with a ready wit and diversified by stimu- 
lating literary criticism, have long been familiar to our pages. But 
perhaps on that account the more, people will welcome their inclusion in 
one neat volume, for they emphatically repay re-reading. The account 
of the writer’s visit to Lady Cardigan is a perennial delight. 

There is much that is sound in Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s Outline of 
Sexual Morality (Jonathan Cape: 3s. 6d. net), and the author aims at 
giving and upholding the “Catholic” view. But we fear that in many 
cases he has not got it to give, and his whole exposition is couched in 
the terminology of the psycho-analysts, who, with all their acuteness of 
observation and accumulation of instances, have not really progressed 
beyond the old diagnosis announced by St. Paul. The sex-problem is 
fundamentally simple. The propagation of the race is secured by the 
working of a God-given instinct, which can be lawfully employed only for 
the purpose for which it is given, and in the God-ordained condition of 
matrimony. Hence, outside such purpose and occasion, it should be 
held in restraint or, if you like, sublimated. This is the real Catholic 
view elaborated in many a moral treatise, and excellently presented in 
such books as the late Father T. Gerrard’s Marriage and Parenthood and 
The Church and Eugenics. However, within his limits, conscious and 
unconscious, the author is on the side of the angels, and though he 
excludes the deepest and strongest motive from sex-education, that drawn 
from religion, his book is a welcome contrast to the many immoral 
treatises nowadays put forth in the name of Eugenics. 

A view of the late war not often presented may be found in Sisters’ 
Quarters. Salonika (Grant Richards: 6s. net), by Miss Marguerite Fed- 
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den, tastefully illustrated in black and white by Lieut. F. V. Carpenter 
and introduced by General Mahon. It is a brightly-written gossipy 
book, revealing a strange condition of life, wherein all peace-values 
were upset, class-distinctions largely obliterated, unspeakable horrors 
faced and hardships cheerfully endured, and all this in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings of climate and scene. One finishes the book with a heightened 
sense of what this country owes to its womanhood and with regret at 
parting from a witty, cultured and well-trained observer of men (and 
women) and things. 

We are very late in acknowledging and most gratefully welcoming 
an admirable opusculum of Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, The Popes 
in the Divina Commedia of Dante (Sands: 3s. 6d. net), but the indolent 
reviewer will confess only to the indolence of procrastination, for he 
has read the book with the greatest interest, and closed it with a deep 
sense of obligation. The distinguished author, of whose learning and 
competence in this matter it would be an impertinence to speak, has 
rendered a lasting service to all English-speaking students of Dante, 
especially to those who do not share the faith of the divine poet, the 
faith of those “for whom,” in Dante’s own words, “and for whose sal- 
vation was said to him who out of love was interrogated three times: 
‘Peter, feed the sheep of My holy fold.’”” To our separated brethren 
the poet’s vehement denunciation of Popes seems incompatible with 
a belief in, and reverence for, their supreme office. This scandal Dr. 
Casartelli removes. His method is at once simple and effective. He 
takes the Popes alluded to in the Divina Commedia in chronological 
order, fully discusses each case, and answers the difficulties as they arise. 
Of the wealth of learning and maturity of judgment brought to this task 
it is unnecessary to speak. The author speaks of his little book as “a 
very modest contribution to the celebration of the sixth centenary of the 
great Christian poet.” In point of fact, the book is of permanent value, 
and no student of Dante can afford to neglect it. 

The Growing Girl, by Dr. Evelyn Saywell (Methuen: Is.), is a 
useful, sympathetic essay, simply written, on a subject of much moral 
importance. Its common sense is attractive, but the author tries without 
success to inculcate morality without a religious basis. Her plea that 
religion is not personal in childhood is contradicted by the experience of 
all Catholic educators. But the tone of the booklet is unexceptionable. 

It is inevitable, we suppose, that those who deal with the theory of 
education from the purely human standpoint and with the aid of modern 
non-Christian philosophies should employ a style almost unintelligible 
to your even Catholic whose knowledge of life’s purpose and of the 
means to attain it is so clear-cut and definite. Mr. J. E. Adamson, 
Director of Education in the Transvaal, who has written a large book 
on The Individual and the Environment: Some aspects of the theory of 
education as adjustment (Longmans: 14s.), has not escaped the danger, 
and envelopes what is essentially a simple subject in web of abstract 
terminology which often obscures its outlines. He divides his subject 
reasonably enough into three parts: the response of the individual 
respectively to physical nature, to social life, and to morality. He has 
much that is admirable to say in regard to the necessity for proper de- 
velopment of nature-study, and the study of human achievements in 
civilization, but, though of course he takes the usual Protestant view of 
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the Church, it is his treatment of moral education that seems to a Catholic 
woefully inadequate. He says nothing about religion as the basis 
of morality. He says nothing about the revelation made by God 
in the Old and New Testaments of man’s origin, destiny and duty. 
He says nothing of the moral law defined, emphasized and illustrated by 
God Incarnate. He says nothing about, because he does not believe in, 
that institution set up to promulgate, explain, and apply in detail to all the 
phases of human conduct, the infallible Church of Christ. His whole 
moral system, derived from Kant and Bergson, is in the air. It is no use 
in insisting, as he does, on the necessity of moral training unless you give 
it its basis in God and His Church. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Under the form of four dilemmas—God or no God; Christian or Uni- 
tarian; Dogma or no Dogma; Catholic or Protestant—Father F. Wood- 
lock, S.J., establishes his proposition, Catholicism the True Rationalism 
(B.O. & W.: ts. net). It is a telling piece of dialectic, calm, orderly, well- 
documented, decisive. The only possible escape from its conclusions is 
that of the sceptic, viz., that the human mind is incapable of reaching 
absolute truth, there is no final revelation, no Church, no Incarnation, no 
God. 

It is made clear from the Preface that Father Robert Eaton's A Day’s 
Retreat in Preparation for Holy Communion (Sands: Is. 6d. net), is meant 
primarily for adult converts to Catholicism before their first access to 
the Holy Table. But it may also be usefully employed by the frequent 
communicant from time to time, for we are all capable of growing 
in appreciation of a treasure which is inexhaustible. The booklet pro- 
vides material for four meditations, and also an Order of the Day sug- 
gesting spiritual readings and various devotions. 

As was to be expected, there is every sign that the C.T.S., no longer 
hampered by “ growing pains,” is aiming at greatly increasing its output, 
and we have to welcome several new and important twopenny pamph- 
lets. The Problem of Evil, by Father M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., gives in brief 
compass a statement of the real nature of this ancient enigma and indi- 
cates on what lines and to what extent it can be solved. Life and its 
Origin, by Father B. J. Swindells, S.J., is a welcome addition to the scien- 
tific series, and a powerful refutation of the materialistic theory which 
many of our scientific men seem loth to abandon. Both these pamphlets 
have useful bibliographies. Anyone who has that hectic production called 
“ Priestcraft,” written by Mr. H. Stutfield and fathered by the National 
Review, brought triumphantly to his notice by some anti-Catholic, may 
counter the blow by means of Father Vassall-Phillips’ exposure of this 
attack, reprinted from THE MONTH under the title The Methods of a 
Fanatic. The attack is ephemeral but the methods are perennial, so the ex- 
posure will continue to serve a useful purpose. Fr. McNabb, O.P., in The 
Doctrinal Witness of the Fourth Gospel indicates how much sacramental, 
dogmatic and ethical truth is to be found, explicit or implicit, in St. 
John’s Gospel, a valuable little essay in view of the denials of modernists 
and rationalists. It may seem waste of effort to analyse and confute 
that obscure specimen of the varieties of Protestanism, known as Christa- 
delphianism, but Mr. J. W. Poynter, who has done it, asserts that the 
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sect may be frequently met with up and down England, and so it is well 
that its folly and inconsistency should be clearly pointed out. Finally, we 
are glad to notice the reappearance of the late Father Bowden’s Simple 
Dictionary for Catholics, now in its hundred-thousandth, revised and 
brought down, for all its 58 pages, to the flat rate of 2d. 

The valuable leaflet series of the C.T.S., now largely out of print, is 
being revived. The Church and Religion of Christ (price 4d.) will be 
useful for distribution at C.E.G. meetings. 

Canon Vernon Storr of Westminster in The Moral Argument for 
Theism (Longmans: 2s. net) urges the proof of God from conscience 
very successfully, considering that he makes no use of the traditional 
Catholic philosophy and only mentions Newman to accuse him of con- 
fusion of thought. Newman's Zssay on Development was written before 
he became a Catholic, and Tyrrell is no witness to Catholic belief. So 
the Canon is mistaken in thinking there is an acute problem in the 
Catholic Church regarding evolution of dogma. His dictum “that God 
in giving men freedom limited Himself” shows how perilous it is, even 
for the best intentioned divine, to abandon Catholic tradition and 
phraseology. 

The Anglican Bishop of Lichfield, in his essay on The Place of the 
Laity in the Administration and Work of the Church (Longmans: ts. 6d. 
net), does not seem sufficiently to realize that the clerical state, accord- 
ing to its Divine Institution, is necessarily separated from the lay (1) 
by the function of offering sacrifice and administering the means of 
grace, (2) by the gift of authoritative and therefore infallible teaching. 
Admitting these grounds of distinction, and all that follows from them, 
there is nothing which the laity ought not to do by way of promoting the 
life of the Church, and thus helping to mediate the benefits of the 
Incarnation. 
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